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S THE mule stands 
among animals, so 
stands the quince 
among fruit trees; 

hardy, tough, and obstinate. And 

after 25 years of attention to it, plant- 
ing and care, I still deem it mysterious. 

But, nevertheless, everybody living on a 

country place or farm ought to have a 

few nice quince trees from which the 

housekeepe rs can draw on freely for that 
peculiar fruit which they deem so indis- 
nensable for jellies, marmalades, and pre- 
erving in conjunction with apples, 
When a quince tree is so located and 

«) cared for as to coax it into full de- 
velopment, it is a symmetrical, round- 
ieaded, bush-like tree, between eight and | 
10 feet in hight, and a spread of 12 to | 
14 feet. It is a particularly beautiful | 

tree, too, when in full flower, for the | 

blossoms are «mall, delicately-shaded pink 
ind white rosets that cluster thickly and 

mit an exquisitely toned perfume that is | 
also characteristic of the apple tree. 





It is a great bearer, and unlike the | 
apple and pear, which are its own first | 
cousins, it has no “off years.” It pro- | 


duces heavy erops annually, and as it 
blossoms late it is never disturbed in | 
etting its fruit in this’ region by the oc- 
‘asional cold wind and rain storms of | 
arly Mav, whieh frequently eatch your 
ear and apple orchards in full bloom | 
and 


WHIP OUT THEIR BUDDING FRUIT. 


But in when extended dry | 
weather prevails during late Summer and | 
early Autumn, the quince is practically 
a failure in so far as fine quality of fruit 


goes, size or color, and rots badly. | 
! 


seasons 


When I first began to plant quince | 
irees in 1867-69, the fruit was com- | 
waning a ready sale in the city market, 
wd was bringing as much money as the 
pest pen é., $5.00 to $4.00 per 


3 

bushel. ‘To-day they do not do as well 
when sold, bringing only $1.75 to $2) 
per bushel; but in this respect they have 
eld their own better as money getters 
han eithe pears or apples. This is un- 
loubtedly due to their “ obstinacy,” as I | 
erm their peculiarity of refusing to grow 
nto hearing when everything about them | 
is just as near right as human care and 
‘aleu!stion can devise. 

As the quince is an exceedingly hardy 
tree, aud never blights worthy of mention, 
uid will readily grow in any strong, 
aoist sil, it is a very simple matter to 
set the trees and set them out and see 
hem grow. But, unfortunately, grow- 
ing does not by any means promise and 
ear fruit. I can do no better by way 
f making my meaning clear than to 
recite my experience : 

I planted in 1867-69 three separate 
auince orchards on my place. One of 
125 trees on a wet, clay loam and gravel ; 
one on a damp, clay locality of 50 trees, 
and the other on the east line between 
my neighbor’s land and my own, where 
the ground was high and not unusually 
moist. I pnt 100 trees into this line 
row. These trees were about equally 
‘livided between the 
BEST VARIETIES, 


TWO 


the Orange and the Portugal, the fruit 
of the former being quite round and 
range like in shape and size, and the 
latter having a pear shaped neck. Both, 
however, are good, and to-day as well as 
then when I set them out are the best 
kinds to plant, though I much prefer the 
former. 

The trees in these three separate 
rehards alf grew at the start equally 
well, and up to the fourth year after 
planting I could see no great difference in 
their appearance ; then most of the trees 
in orchard No. 1 began to bear fruit. In 
orchard No, 2 about one-third did like- 
wise, while in the line row only two trees 
made any attempt to do so; in other 
words, they all stood still. 

lo-lay, 20 years after these trees came 


{and mock me year after year in this 


| vere Summer seriously. 





When, however, the season of 1882 | 
opened, the trees looked, here and there | 
and everywhere, as though they had 


been dead for years—not a bud opened, | 


and whole sections were naked—dead 


clear to the roots, and these, too, in | 
many instances, inert. After the work | 
of cutting out was finished, in June, 
1883, I had a trifle over one-fourth of 
my original planting left, but those 
which weathered the difficulty of 1881 
still stand, and have developed into the 
largest trees of their kind known in 
this country. 

In orchard No. 2 of the original 
planting I have only three trees left. 
They are mere ordinary quince “bushes;” 
never were large like the examples in 
orchard No. 1 and never will be. 

In the line row, or orchard No. 3, I 
did not lose a single tree up to opening 
of this season of 1893, but with the ex- 
ception of two bushes, I did not have a 
single bearing tree. Weary of seeing 
these “ob.tinate” quinces stand there 


fashion, I had them all cut out last 
month and made into pea brush, save 
two exceptional trees, which have stead- 
ily borne fruit since 1872. The reason 
why this row on the line stood the dry 
season of 1881 so well was, in my opin- 
ion, due to the fact that not having 
fruited, and having grown so slowly, 
they did not feel the eflect of that se- 


It will be noted that I have described 
the successful planting, growth, and 
fruiting of orchard No. 1, and that un- 
til the drouth of 1881 it was a 

REMARKABLE FINE ONE 
as to uniformity. At the same time I 


| face, you are apt to get them in far bet- 
| ter shape for transplanting from the nur- | 





planted this orchard, in 1867, my neigh- 


bor who adjoins me on the west, also | 
| set out 600 trees along the margin of a 


pretty brook which traverses his prem- 
ises. The soil and moisture in every 
spot of this planting was and is as near 
like mine in orchard No. 1 as can be 
described. His trees were of the same 
stock as mine and from the same dealer. 

To-day everyone of those quince 


the bushes never stock up as thickly and 
as stoutly as they do on clay loams. I 
can see no difference, however, in the 
size and quality of the fruit. 


SELECTION OF THE QUINCE TREES. 


Contrary to my wish for young one 
or two-year-old trees, when buying pears, | 
cherries, or apples, I believe it best to | 
get quince bushes at the nursery better | 
grown. I should ask for three-year-old 
bushes. As the roots are all at the sur- 





sery than any other fruit trees you may | 
ask for. Puddle these roots well in a 
muddy pool, and set the little trees in| 


| shallow holes, with the roots and rootlets | use them in the house or barrel them for 
| broadly spread. If you do so, you will | shipment. 


never lose a tree, no matter what kind 
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ORANGR QUINCE TREE O% 
GROUNDS, 

Twenty years old; 20 years in bearing; never 

trimmed since planted, Has grown very little 


in hight since 1881. Average ann’el yield, four 
bushels of fruit. 


of a season follows—good, bad, or in- 
different. 
except the bushes appear lop-sided, and 


it is necessary to force a direct and sym- | 


metrical growth. 
CARE OF THE ORCHARD, 


fourth season after planting, I should 


never let any grass or weeds grow | or just as mine are will never 
around or between the trees; and above | 








AUTHOR’S . 
| 
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Do not cut them back at all, | them. 


| which . your own experience alone can 
Until the trees come into bearing, | Warrant, for while my bushes may be all 
which takes place in the third and | that a pomologist could ask for, yet 


trees along this brook margin are stand- | 


ing, alive and irregularly bearing small 
quantities of fruit. 
the who!e 600 has begun to reach the 
size of my trees—not half, and many of 
them not one-quarter of the size. Yet 


the care that mine have, and if any- 


much better location. But the “ob- 
stinacy ” of the species comes in strong, 
and all we can do will not make it 
move on. 

These facts make me very modest in 
attempting to tell anyone how to plant 
and care for a successful quince orchard. 
[Tere is a case of direct opposition in 
result, in spite of the fact that the plant- 
ing of both, my neighbor’s orchard and 
my own, was precisely alike, and every 
surrounding condition similar, the two 
orchards not being 1,500 feet apart. 
Bearing all this in mind, I will, never- 
theless, venture to describe what I should 
do were I to replant or set out another 
quince orchard. 





THE CHAMPION QUINCE, 


In the first place, I would not advise 
any extensive planting of the quince by 





into bearing, I have left in orchard No. 
L only 30 trees; but they are unusually 
large, fine examples of their kind. These 
30 survivors bear about as much fruit 
now as the entire 125 trees did during 
the first four or five years of their fruit- 
ing; 1. ¢., between 80 arid 120 bushels. 
What caused them to drop out so gen- 
erally and die, I have always charged up 
- the effect of that severe, hot, dry 
“ummer we had here in 1881, when from 
the 7th of June until the 22d of Sep- 
tember following we never had a drop of 
rain. Until that period the orchard 


PRESENTED A FINE SIGHT’ 


a to uniformity and thrifty growth, less 


than ‘ dozen trees being undersized or 
* obstinate,” 


offered for sale in any of the best nur- 
series. 
LOCATION OF THE QUINCE ORCHARD. 
Select that spot on your premises 
where the soil is moist and damp long- 
est during dry seasons. By alluding to 
dampness, I do not hint even at your 
planting where water stands habitually 
and stagnates. Nothing but rushes and 
rank water grasses grow in such loca- 
tions. The best trees grow. on strong 
clay loams, but I have seen several very 
good little orchards planted on damp, 
gravelly drifts; but on sand or gravel 





Not a single tree in | 


they have received every attention, all | 


thing seem to have, many of them, a | 


a pair of pruning shears. The best and 
handsomest of my quince trees have 
|never been touched with the pruning 
| knife since they were first set out. The 
| slender and twiggy growth of a quince 
‘tree always provokes the average man 
to attack it with the knife, “so as to 
strengthen the wood.” This is all a 
mistake. The thicker the bushes the 
better. They have a way of taking 
care of themselves better than we can, 
and are totally unlike apples and peaches 
in this respect. 

Before I reached this conclusion, as 
to trimming quince trees, I worked over 
a large number of my own for several 
years, but I did not notice the least im- 
provement in the growth of these trees, 
except that they made fewer crown 
suckers, and were thrown into single 
trunks. But now I know that the 
finest quince trees are those that possess 
anywhere from three to six trunks that 
spring either from the earth at the 
crown or branch there just above the 
ground. They take this shape natu- 
rally, if growing well and are left 
alone. I submit herewith a picture of 
two of my trees. One which I call the 
ideal of a fine quince bush, and which 
has never had the knife applied to it, 
and another which I have trimmed. 
They were planted at the same time 
and are almost side by side, but the un- 
trimmed bush yields to-day three to five 
times annually more fruit than the one 
pruned. 

HANDLING 


THE FRUIT. 


‘Phe quince orchard seems to 
quiescent from the time of blossoming 
and setting its fruit in June until about 
the middle or end of September, in this 
region. In other words, the fruit re- 
mains small, green, and hardly seems to 
change from week to week. But from 
the first to the middle or end of October 
its growth becomes rapid and complete, 
the gray olive-green becomes a rich 
golden yellow, and the low, stocky trees 
present about the prettiest fruit-bearing 
picture that can be imagined. Indeed, 
I have often wished that I had one of 





‘smoothest and most agreeable of the en- 
tire list, which, by the way, ts not 
large, only seven or eight varieties 


my best quinces standing on my lawn in 


any one person. It is too risky. And | place of almost any one of the large 
in the second place, I would plant noth- | flowering shrubs that set there now, for 
ing but the Orange quince. It is the | jt is beautiful when in flower during the 


nearly two weeks in the Springtime, and 
in the Fall, for nearly two months, its 
profusion of rich, golden, ball-like fruit 
make a strong and pleasant contrast 
with the dark, close-twigged foliage 
which it rests upon or hangs from, 

The California orange trees of finest 
growth and in their full fruiting are no 
more attractive than well developed 
quince bushes during September and 
October in this region. I have seen 
them both in all their glory, and I know 
that I am right in making the com- 
parison. 

In picking the fruit, remember always 
that a quince must ripen up yelluw on 
the tree. It cannot be picked green like 





all things, never let anyone get in with | 


a Winter pear or apple, and mature 
properly in your fruit house or cellar. 

When it is yellow, then it will hang if 
you desire to have it so for two and even 
three weeks before it begins to decay by 
rotting in spots. It never becomes 
mellow like an apple and a pear, a plum 
or a peach ; sometimes these rotting spots 
appear very suddenly and work rapidly ; 
so rapidly that before you think of it, a 
large portion of the crop will have been 
partially if not wholly destroyed. There- 
fore, as soon as the quinces color up, you 
should 

KEEP YOUR EYE ON THEM 

every day or two until you are ready to 


After picking and storing in the fruit 
house, pantry or cellar, the quince does 
not keep very long. Any time from 10 
days to two weeks, according to the 
weather, is about the limit of its en- 
durance. Therefore, any surplus you 
may have it is best to sell without much 
delay. My experience has taught me 
that the best selling of my quinces is that 
which I make when they first ripen in 
October; that holding on to them in- 
volves a considerable loss by decay, and 
then when sold the price is never any 
better than that whjch prevailed at the 
opening of the seasob. 

I have thus far met with no insect or 
fungoid destroyer of my quinces, and 
beyond that peculiar dying of the tree 
in sections which followed the protracted 
drouth of 1881, I have had no deaths in 
any of the orchards. But as I have 
said heretofore, it is best to root out your 
quince trees if they do not begin to bear 
in the third or fourth year after you set 
They will live and grow slowly 
for 20 years or more after that, only 
bear shyly if at all, and be an annual 
disappointment to you. This is a matter 


yours set a thousand feet away and cared 


AMOUNT f£O MUCH 
perhaps, and again they are just as apt 
to be all right; that particular nice 
balance required by a thrifty quince 


GrorGe T. Pettit.” 


AST SUMMER 
& Prof. Georgeson, of 
the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, 
had one of the 
yards connected 
with the college 
barns paved in a 
very substantial 
manner with stones 
taken out of the 
hills nearby. Be- 
fore the paving was done, however, a 
shallow basin was made in the yard with 
plow and scraper. 





In this basin the 
manure is to be kept and thus saved 
from leaching, while at the same time 
the pavement will serve to prevent those 
horrible mud holes, which many of our 
Western yards become during the early 
Spring season ; for it is true, as the Pro- 
fessor says, that the Spring rains, com- 
bined with the tramping of stock, causes 
the average Western yard to be “ worked 
into a knee deep and impassable slush.” 
And again the slight attention given to 
keeping up the fertility of the soil is one 
of the weakest points in Western farm- 
ing, and it is undoubtedly right to 
practice and urge Kansas farmers to 
practice improved methods in caring for 
both live stock and manure. 

That Prof. Georgeson is quite sanguine 
as to the practical advantages of his plan 
of reconstructing barnyards, is shown by 
the following extract from an article 
published in the Ind ustrialict : 


that yard is a thing of the past. 


any time more liquid accumulates in the 
basin than can be absorbed by the long 
manure, it is easily removed by making | 
a miniature well of a barrel placed in 
the center and attaching thereto a small 
pump which will discharge through a 





tree of the soil and moisture is finer 











THE WASTE OF 


than I can discern. I only recognize 
the fact that it exists, and the quince 
tree alone can give evidence of its ex- 
istence. 

The Japanese or Flowering Quince is 
an exceedingly hardy and attractive 
tree on a lawn or in flower beds, around 
porches or under windows. It never 
attains the robust size of the edible 
quinces, either in growth or fruit. The 
latter is utterly unfit for food, but emits 
an agreeable perfume that is never op- 
pressive when brought into the house. 
One of these flowering quinces when 
ripened on the tree and picked late in 
the Fall will keep for a long time, two 
or three months, in a bureau drawer, and 
give off all the time a faint, pleasing 
odor that many think superior to any 
other perfume that could be introduced 
into such close quarters. 

How long an Orange quince tree will 
live under favorable conditions I do not 
know. I can only say that any trees that 
stand to-day in orchard No. 1 look 
better, are larger and more promising 
than they ever have been during the last 


1881, however, has‘disturbed all valuable 
or positive data on this point throughout 
the lake region. 
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The Lone Star State. 

Willis Allanson, Box 99, Anita, Iowa, 
would like to have some of the Texas 
readers of Tae AmeEricAN TarMER 
write him cancerning the vegetation and 
climate of their localities. Are the 
Summers parched and dry? What 
does small grain yield per acre? He 
has an idea of removing thither to en- 
gage in fruit growing and general farm- 
ing. 


ps 
a 


The Japanese persimmon has been 
grown for some years past in_parts of the 
western shore of Maryland, protected 
from early frosts by the proximity of the 
Chesapeake. It is believed that Commo- 
dore Perry first sent the seeds of the Jap- 








anese persimmon to the Uuited States in 
1856. 


MANURE, 


25 years; that unustal severe drouth of 


piece of hose, 


The surplus can thus 





(From a photograph. ) 


readily be transferred to a tank cart 
and drawn onto the grass land, or 
wherever liquid manure may be used to 
advantage. 
needed in 99 out of every 100 barn- 
yards west of the Mississippi River.” 
With plenty of stone in the neighbor- 
ing hills, and these probably of easy ac- 
cess and requiring but little labor in 
the way of quarrying (as I have seen 
in some portions of vur State acres upon 
acres of limestone lying almost at the 
surface and cropping out along the hill- 
sides), this method of improvement 
would appear more practical than in 





| tively searee and high-priced. Suppose, 
for instance, that a farmer in the writer’s 
;own neighborhood should decide to 
have a paved yard. He would be 
obliged to draw the stone from seven to 
| nine miles, after paying for them at $4 
j per cord, quarried, which would make 
| the paving of a yard of any consider- 
; able size a quite expensive job. 
; Then, again, in case of one of our 
| sudden hard rains coming on, would not 
! the basin be liable to overflow? If this 
should happen, “the coffee colored 
streams that leisurely meander from the 
manure pile to the creek,” as at present, 
would appear very insignificant in com- 
parison. 

Should we, however, make the basin 
large enough to hold all the accumulat- 
ing water from the heaviest rains, would 
we not have an unnccessarily large 
quantity of “miasmatic slush” to cart 
out after the rain? 
system of irrigation, even with manure 
tea, be rather expensive? While the 
paved yard would undoubtedly be a 
vas improvement over the present mud 
yard, yet it seems to the writer that the 
advantages of a covered yard over a 
paved one would be nearly as great, for 
with the covered yard the manure is 
always in the dry and tramped solid—the 


Would not such a 


fertilizing elements. No waste in dilution 


with rain water; no “iniasmatic slush ” 
to handle through a rubber tube or for 








| 


| 


“The impassable miasmatic slush in | 


Tf at | 


This same improvement is | 


other sections where rock is compara- | 


best condition for the preservation of its | 





VEDEF >... 
PABARNYARDS. 


stock to be compelled to navigate. For 
several years the writer hereof was a 
practical shepherd, and he knows that 
the manure which accumulated in the 
sheep stables during the Winter, the 
stables being kept well bedded and the 
manure continually tramped upon, was of 
much greater value than that made in 
the open yards. 

Not only this, but the paved yard is 
open to the snows and blizzards of Win- 
ter, the rains and winds of Summer, 
just the same as before paving, while 
with a tin roof over the yard manure 
and stock are alike protected, to say 
nothing of the convenience and advant- 
age of having a covered yard to drive 
tools and wagons under, when it is not 
otherwise occupied, 


the water which falls, by means of a 
tight pavement under foot, or to place a 
tight roof overhead, thus protecting 
stock and manure from the elements al- 
together. 

While the need of improvement 
along this line is only beginning to bé 
felt, or recognized, the West is moving 
toward better methods in agriculture; 
and progress in this direction will be 
more rapid as the years roll on. 


—— @-—— 


AN OLD MOWING MACHINE 


A Description of One Invented in 182i 
by a Pennsylvania Farmer. 





During the exhibition of the Chestér 
County (Pa.) Agricultural Association, 
held last year at West Chester, Pa, 
probably no single exhibit attracted more 
attention than an old mowing machine 
made by Jeremiah Bailey some time dur- 
ing the year 1820, or early in 1821. In 


THE AMERICAN Farmer of March 24, 
1826, appears an article which testifies 
to the great value of this machine to 





farmers, which is signed by a number of 
agriculturists who used it. 








' 
Now, we have great confidence in 


, Prof. Georgeson and his work in behalf 


of the farmers of Kansas. 


Kes 


We believe | manner of operating the machine: A 


COVERED BARNYARD OF THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY BARN. (From a photograph 


A resident of West Chester, Gilbert 
pe, thus describes the construction and 


he is the right man in the right place. | rectangular frame 5 feet 5 inches by 6 
Personally, we have had no experience | inches, well mortised at the corners, di- 
with either the covered or the paved | vided lengthwise near the middle by an- 
yard. We know something, however, | other piece of the same stuff, is supported 
as to the present notorious condition of | by two stout wagon wheels about 4 feet 
Western yards, and of the consequent | 2 inches in diameter. The wheel on the 
discomfort of stock and waste of ma- | off-side revolves on an ordinary wooden 


nure. We are quite ready to admit 
that improvement is needed in 99 out 
of every 100 yards, but we are not yet 
fully satisfied that paving would, at 


best plan to adopt. 

Farmers in the older sections of the 
West are having the fact gradually 
forced upon them that the “ inexhausti- 
ble fertility” of these Western farms 
cannot be drawn upon year after year 
continuously in the way of crop pro- 
duction, no return of fertilizing material 
being made, without becoming 





| made upon them any more than drafts 
‘upon the bank would be indefinitely 
| honored without keeping good the de- 
posit. 

There can be no such thing as a con- 
stant subtraction from the soil without 
| a diminution in the amount of available 
' fertility, unless there is a corresponding 
‘addition to the soil of fertilizing ma- 

terial in some form. It will pay to in- 

vest in commercial fertilizers only when 
_ the carefully-husbanded and judiciously- 
| utilized home supply is found insufficient 
| for the requirements of the soil. 


Western farmers should profit by the 


a 











experience of their Eastern neighbors 
and seek to maintain and even increase 
| the present productive eapacity of the 
' soil while the supply of manure-making 
| material is abundant, rather than con- 
tinue the skimming process until the 
' point of exhaustion is reached, and then 
| be forced to attempt a restoration. 

To this end the progressive farmers of 
| the great West are gradually becoming 
‘interested in the subject of improved 
barnyards, and would undoubtedly be 
, interested in hearing from those in a po- 
sition to advise as fo whether it would 
| be better to collect and hold in a basin 


least under certain conditions, be the | 


eXx- | 
hausted and refusing to honor the drafts : 





' axle, and stands outside the frame. 
| 


The 
other, or driving wheel, is inside the 
frame on an iron shaft, which revolves 
in bearings at each end about 131, inches 
further forward than the off-wheel, has 
spuds on the tire to prevent slipping and 
on the outside of the heavy felloe is 
bolted a circle of cogs three inches less in 
diameter than the wheel. These cogs 
gear into a wheel 18 inches in diameter, 
on a horizontal shaft four feet in length, 
at the other end of which is a crown 
wheel 2 feet 1 inch in diameter, gearing 
into a wooden trundle or wallower above 
the frame 15 inches in length and the 
eame in diameter, hooped with iron at 
the heads and fast on a vertical shaft, at 
the bottom of which is the cutting wheel. 

This may be likened to a low-crowned, 
broad-rimmed hat; the crown 3 feet 54 
inches in diameter, about nine inches 
high ; the brim of sheet iron with a light 
facing of wood at the edge and 104 
inches wide, exclusive of the knives, 
which increase the diameter of the whole 
to 54 feet. These knives are segments 
of a circle and being fastened to the edge 
of the wheel by screws can be removed 
for sharpening. 








When in operation the wheel resst 





AN OLD MOWING MACHINE, 


upon a narrow shoe, which keeps it at a 
proper distance from the ground and 
which, extending backward, is bolted to 
a wooden brace sloping from the rear of 
the frame. ‘To elevate the wheel when 
not in use a long wooden lever is at- 
tached by a twisted iron strap socket to 
the top of the shaft and extends back to 
a slotted post on the rear of the frame. 
The horizontal shaft passes through a post 





in the side of the frame near the driving 
wheel, This post fits loosely in a mortise, 
and by the use of a wedge in front or 
back of it the machine is thrown inte 
or out of gear as desired. 
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THE AMERI 


AN FARMER: WASHINGTON, 





prevent him becoming frightened at 
anything striking him when at work or 
drawing a wagon. ; 
Whatever a horse learns when young 
he will remember all his life, whether it 
be good or bad habits. From the time 
you begin educating your colt, when- 
ever you handle him swing blankets or 
buffalo robe -before him, throw them on 
his back or at his feet, let newspapers 
fly against his legs or body, strike matches 
near his nose, let him smell of blood or 
of anything that frightens him. He will 
thereby learn that such things do him no 
harm, and many a disastrous runaway 
may be thus prevented. Do not make 





Yard Echoes. 

Study the foods raised on the farm 

and use them for the purposes they are 
suited to. 


Do you remember what we said about 
stock water in the pastures a year ago? 
It all came true, and last Fall stock suf- 
fered for water. Let it be said again: 
Make ample provisions so that another 
Fall will find plenty of water for the 
stock. 

Make friends of the farm animals, 
Begin this friendship while they are very 
young by such kindness as gains their 
confidence. A pet will always grow 
larger, keep in better condition, get 
fat sooner, and sell for more money than 
a wild, frisky brute that has to be 
handled by main force. 


For stock water flowing wells or 
springs are preferable, next wells and 
cisterns, and as a last resort artificial 
ponds and pools. The latter are often 
so badly made and managed as to be un- 
wholesome breeding pla.es vf all sorts of 
plagues and parasitic brood... The very 
best prevent'y-. vill be abundant use of 
salt. Put °: ‘ncé and around the edges 
of the v_ «+ <r@ it will he a dead line 
overwt = «> ‘:oal parasties cannot cross; 
nor can sive in the brackish water. 
Try this and notice results, 


OUR FRIEND, THE HORSE, 


The Best Way of Raising and Break- 
ing the Colt. 


BY H. FREDDERSON, 


I, 


SSSVHERE is an idea among 

4j most farmers that any poor, 
broken-down, and old mare 

of indifferent breed will 

do to raise colts. This 

may hold good if the mare 

is well built, holds her age well, and 


| jerked or struck, may become quite un- 





keeps flesh aud spirits like a young 
horse. But that is just what an old, 


these experiments without first allowing 
him to smell of papers, robe, or what- 
ever you try him with, and rubbing him 
with each. 

In standing before a wagon a high- 
spirited colt or horse will sometimes be 
restless, especially in fly time or if harness 
and collar are uncomfortable. Do not 
jerk the lines, a strong, steady pull ‘will 
be more eflective without injuring a 


will but his own, must be broken and 
broken quickly, too, or his owner will be 
angry with the fool who does not know 
anything. Then there will be whipping 
and shouting, all of which tend to 
frighten and enrage the young animal, 
and just then all bad habits that horses 
have are contracted—balking, kicking, 
jumping over the wagon tongue, backing, 
and running away. tender mouth. 

bh Pg are seldom a (To be continued.) 
mostly made so by improper, thoughtless ed — 
breaking, and just ” 4 often by cruelty. Breeding Not All. 
Every creature under the sun is sus-| Eprror American Farmer: It is 
ceptible to kindness, and none more so | & mistake to suppose that in keeping up or 
than the horse, Often a buckle, a loose | improving the etock on the farm all that 
rivet or a clumsy-mended harness, press-- is necessary is to purchase a suflicient 
ing against the horse's body, chaffing | number of breeding animals. 
and producing pain and inconvenience, | While there is no question that in mak- 
will cause the young animal to become | Ing a start a rapid stride can be made 
fidgety and restless, and if then sharply | by the purchase of the work of others 
in the way of improved stock, yet a ju- 
dicious selection, increased care, better 
and more regular feeding, with good at- 
tention to the details, will make a very 
marked improvement, even in scrubs, 
and still more so in good stock; and 
whether the stock on the farm be scrubs, 
grades, or pure bloods, it is very essential 
that good care, not only in the selection, 
but in the feed and management, be 
given if the best results are secured. 

Breed is the foundation upon which 
we can build a good animal with proper 
care, or that an unprofitable animal 
may result if let alone. Good breed, 
good feed, and good care may be con- 
sidered the essentials necessary to profit- 
able stock keeping, and the more fully 
they are supplied the better will be the 
results secured. Under present condi- 
tions of farming, the keeping of the 


manageable. 

Many persons, when putting on the 
harness, buckle all straps tightly, an- 
other source of discomfort and pain for 
the horse, especially if the bridle is 
drawn tight, pulling up the mouth. 
Fancy a man in tight boots, or very 
tight pantaloons, following the plow or 
harrow day after day. And here let 
me say a few words against the utterly 
cruel and abominable practice of high 
checking. There is not even beauty in 
so painfully-curved necks, and while the 
animal cannot exert its strength in pull- 
ing a wagon or drawing a load up hill. 
This detestable practice is liable to pro- 
duce neck-fistula, as well as blindness. 
Horse owners, have some mercy on your 
dumb friend, and lengthen the check- 
rein. I never use any—have cut them | 
off, and my horses can put theiz heads | lower grades of stocl: give little or no 
down when pulling a load, ai easy and | return in profit, and a better grade must 
natural position; and a well-kept and | be kept and the best of care be given if 
well-treated horse will ..ep his head | a fair profit is realized; but in doing 
erect without cneck-rein. | this it will. not answer to rely upon 

The education and breaking of a colt | breed alone. 
should begin, not at two or three years Generally-the man who will not give 





of age, but when four weeks old. When | 
abused, and broken-down mare will not | the colt is handled and petted every | 
do. It certainly is easier and cheaper | day by a sensible and humane master, 
to raise a good, healthy colt than a poor | and becomes acquainted with harness, | 
one. One cannot be too careful in the | wagon, buggy, and farm machinery at | 
selection of a mare for breeding pur-! an early age, he will lose all fear of, to | 
poses. She should not be too old, not | him, uncanny objects and noises, and | 
thin in flesh, not subject to heaves, or | will never know that he was not made 
any disease which may be transmitted | to pull a wagon or carry a man, and 
to her progeny. She should not be bred | will come at beck and call. He will be, 


until well developed. 

In this age of hurry and bustle, which 
has even penetrated to the quiet farm, | 
a stallion for three or four months is 
obliged to serve too many mares, and is 
nearly idle the rest of the year. Dur- 
ing the three or four months he must be 
fed with some drugs and the strongest 
kind of feed*to be equal to the strain. | 
This, after the first weeks of service, 
cannot but prove detrimental to getting 
a strong and sound colt. Everything 
that is natural is healthy and sound. | 
It is not natural to lead the stud away | 
immediately after the mare is served. | 


} . . . . 
with few exceptions, quiet and easily 


| have a light halter, which can be easily 
enlarged as he grows. 
forced to wear a halter which afterward 
becomes too small, chafing and cramp- 
ing him, will remember this, and later 
on shrink from halter and bridle; “ fool- 
| ish about his head,” as some say, apply- | 

ing at the same time and uncompli- | vided the condition of the tobacco was | 

mentary name to the horse. 


managed. 
At four weeks of age, the ¢ It should 





» 


A colt that is! 


Get the colt at first used to wear the 


halter, then in a few days tie him in the | resulted from the manner and time of 
same stall with his mother. 


When ac- | 


Give a stallion less mares and more | customed to this, tie him off and on in a 
time for each and get better and stronger | stall by himself. | 


colts. ' 


During the period of gestation the his mother or alone until you are sure he | curing process has made a large increase 

| . . " . ° . . { . 
mare should be well fed, not fattened, | will be quiet and not entangle or hang lin the percentage of albuminoids and | the commercial value of wools. 
and given plenty of exercise in the way | himself. 


of work, but should never be violently 
driven, overheated, whipped, or fright- 
ened. Never allow cold water when 
war and in perspiration. I am in 
favor of working a mare to the day her 
time is up, as she will then be less fleshy 
and better able to pass through the or- 
deal. 

Let the colt be born in a large box 
stall, where there is a dry floor and 
plenty of dry straw. Do not tie the 
mare. As soon as the colt is born, rub 
it dry with a coarse cloth, especially if 
the weather is cool, and give the mare 
a warm drink of ground and boiled oats 
and bran. Great care should be taken 
for the first four weeks at least not to 
expose mare and colt to fright, cold, 
wind, and rain. Such carelessness will 
goon punish itself. 

Mother and colt should be turned out 
on grass whenever the weather permits, 
and May and June being the best time 
for a colt to be dropped, there will be 
weg of grass, Two weeks is not too 

ong an exemption from work for the 
mare. [uring this time she should have 
good, strengthening feed that will also 
produce a good flow of milk. When re- 





suming work, the first two or three days 
should be made light for her. 
colt accompany the mother to work 


whenever available; the mare then will | 
not become excited or nervous, neither | 


will her udder be filled to repletion, 
heating the milk, making it injurious to 
the growing colt. Let your horse feed 
be always of the very best, and never 
give musty hay or moldy oats, 

A mare should have the same care in 
regard to feed, water, overheating, and 
too violent exercise after the colt is born 
as before, especially if she is bred again. 
The colt, of course, will soon eat grass, 
but after the first month should be 
offered some crushed oats which the 
tender, young stomach will better asimi- 
late and take all the strength from than 
if the oats be fed whole. I am not in 
favor of feeding corn till cold weather. 

Nearly every farmer allows his colts 
to run in pasture or about the yards 
without any restraint Winter and 
Summer until past two, and often nearly 
three years old. Then all at once the 
young horse who has felt neither saddle 
nor bridle, and has known scarcely any 


Let the | 


Do not tie him at night either with | 


Gently teach him to be led ' 


Lord Carrington 2807 (7615). 


Lincolnshire, England. 


by Merryman (1571). 


Qe 


until he walks along willingly. A 
handful of oats or a piece of sugar will 
accomplish 50 per cent. more than oaths 
and kicks. Later on, when taking a 


| short drive in wagon or buggy, tie the 


colt by the halter strap to the hames 
ring of the mare’s harness, Thus he 
learns to walk steadily, gets used to the 
harness and the rattle of the wagon, and 
cannot give any trouble by getting into 
open gates or fields or by following other 
teams. Do not go far or fast at first, 
and as the colt gets older, lengthen the 
drives. Never during the growing 
period change food suddenly. When 
the young animal is three or four months 
old, put a light harness on him and lead 
him around a short time every day; let 
him get accustomed to the weight and 
creaking of the leather and to the sight 
of dangling straps. Touch his hind legs 





often with a pole while leading; this will 


He was sired by Thorney Chief (4105) by dam Blossom 

He is now owned. by George E. Brown, of Aurora, IIL, 
and won second prize at Boston, England, in 1887; second at Tatterstall, in same 
year; first at horncastle, England, in 1888, and first at Buffalo and Detroit, in 
the American Shire class, in this country, in 1889. 


common scrub stock good care to an ex- 
tent to make the most out of them will 
hardly do much better with good 
grades; so that they cannot be consid- 
ered any inducement for the farmer who 
expects his stock to look out for itself— 
N. J. Sueruerp, Eldon. 
—_—o— 


Leaf Curing Tobacco. 


F. C. Carpenter, of the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station, has been mak- 
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15, 1893. 





SHEEP AND: WOOL. 
"wash hiBces, 


teres 
The Old Inquiry About Washing Sheep 
Before They; Are Sheared. 

Tae AmErtcan’F Wrmer volunteered 
the advice to sheep: farmers last year to 
put their fleeces upinivéby and honestly, 
ind then put theip mathe and address on 
each bundle as a guarantee of fairness, 
This would be a trade mark that in time 
would be recognimd ‘by manufacturers 
and dealers to the advantage of those 
who do so. It is to’ be regretted that 
American wool growers are in such bad 
repute with manufacturers about dis- 
honest methods in selling wool. 

The old inquiry about washing the 
sheep before shearing still comes up for 
discussion. It is a pity, but it is true, 
that washing wool on the sheep’s back is 
often a fraud, since the whole aim and in- 
tention is to deceive, to get out just as 
little dirt, oil, gum-shrinkage as possible; 
but sell to the ignoramous dealer as 
washed wool, As generally practiced, 
it is a sham unworthy of an honest man. 
If it is decided to wash the flock before 
shearing, the job should be planned with 
some regard to common humanity in 
handling the animals; in selecting a clean 
stream of water where neither mud nor 
sand can become a part and damage the 
fleeces. The water must be warm enough 
for the men to be comfortable or the chill 
will be damaging to men and animals. 
Select a sunshiny morning to begin the 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


The Breeders of this Variety Convene 
in the Agricultural Building 
at Chicago. 

Several hundred sheep farmers from 
various parts of the United States and 
Canada gathered in Agricultural Assem- 
bly Hall at the World's Fair on Oct. 2 
to discuss the most feasible manner of 
bettering the Shropshire breed of sheep. 
John Dryden, of Canada, was chosen 
President and Mortimer Levering Sec- 
retary. Many of the delegates spoke at 
length on the subject, all agreeing that 
to a great extent there was much fraud 
going on throughout the country in the 
breeding of this brand. Half the al- 
leged Shropshires were of a coarse qual- 
ity and not at all what they should be. 
To prevent this state of affairs and to 
remedy the harm as much as possible 
breeders should be made to record their 
sires as well as dams, and culling should 
be resorted to even if 70 per cent of the 
flock were lost. Iesolutions were finally 
adopted looking to the improvement of 
this highly-prized sheep. Rams of this 
breed have of late years been extensively 
used for crossing purposes and have been 
effective in imparting good qualities to 
their progeny. 





When sheep begin to die the farmer 
at once concludes that something is the 
matter, and at once tries to find the 
cause. The facts are that “that some- 
thing ” was not done or should have been 
done months ago, though the results have 





just been reached. 








Long-Wooled 


Yorkshire show last year. He was sired 


work. Do not allow the sheep to be un- 





ing an exhaustive comparison of the 


‘results upon the tobacco of the old-time | 
| style of stalk curing and the new method | 


of curing the leaves alone, pulling them 


| 


| from the stalk as they become ripe. He | 
| found that the chemical composition of | water, as is too often done. 


tobacco cured by similar methods was | 
not naturally affected by separating the | 


leaf from the stalk before curing (pro- | 


| the same when put in the barn), but | soon as thoroughly dry. 


there were some marked variations which 


harvesting. These variation’ were most 
noticeable in case of the green tips or 
fillers, where the-increased growth caused 
by pruning the lower leaves in the leaf- 


nicotine. This would indicate a stronger | 





at 
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and somewhat inferior quality of tobacco 
in case of these leaves, but the gain in 
weight more than compensates for the 
slight loss in quality. The larger 
amount of tobacco obtained by the leaf- 
curing process resulted both from saving 
all the lower leaves when at their best, 
and the increased growth of the upper 
part of the plant. Briefly stated, the 
result of the investigation was in favor 
of the leaf-curing process in considera- 
tion of the quantity, quality, aud gen- 
eral appearance of the bulk of tobageo 
produced. 





Dr. McBride of Orange, Va., uses a 
flock of geese as a team of horses, which 
draw him over the ice in a specially pre- 
pared vehicle at the rate of one aud one- 
fourth miles a minute. He is now mak- 


necessarily disturbed by rough handiing 
and worrying of boys and dogs In 
catching sheep, do not allow the men to 
grab them by the wool, drag them to the 
bank and then tumble them into the 


After washing them allow them to, 





drain and rest before returning them to | 
their pastures. 

It is the practice of some to shear as 
Others allow | 
two or three weeks, somewhat owing to | 
the weather, for the oil to flow out through 
the fleeces before shearing. The latter 
practice is well, since the natural oil 
preserves the life and softness of the 
fleeces, and buyers use their sense of 
touch as well as their eyes in determining 
A clean, 
soft, oily wool will sell better than a 
elean, harsh, dry wool. The Australians, 
at least some of them, use warm water 
and soap in washing sheep, but thor- 
oughly rinse until the soap is removed | 
from the fleeces. They make very 
thorough work, but the practice is not 
perhaps gaining in public favor. 

After shearing the flock all the ticks 
will be found on the lambs, and they 
should be thoroughly dipped in three or 
four days. This will generally rid the 
flock of ticks, and should not be ue- 
glected. 





Mutton in Australia. 


There is significance in the fact the 
Australian farmers are giving more at- 
tention to the culture of mutton than 
wool; they do this because they believe 
that their profits will be largely increased 
in the ‘export of frozen mutton. Like 
the New Zealand farmers had to do a few 
years ago, and are yet, the right kind of 
a carcass and the breed that will give the 
desired character is being studied by the 
Australian sheep raiser. Naturally 
enough, the various English breeds have 
all been tried in Australia. The Lincoln 
sheep are too large, the Leicesters are 
better, but too large ; Hampshires are in 
better favor than Romney Marsh sheep, 
and the Shropshires. ave found to be in 
especial request, because they are smaller 
in size and give,heayy fleeces. It is 
found that a sheep dyessing 60 to 65 
pounds is preferred for export. 


oS eA 
Palestine as a Stock Country. 

An Australian who, had been there 
gave this opinion.a few days ago toa 
friend: “‘ Very poor country, isn’t it,’ 
said the friend. ‘Pooh, wretched !’ was 
the reply. ‘ We've, nothing as bad as it 
jis, Wouldn’t carry 10. grasshoppers to 
the acre. ‘here was q little green feed 
in the Valley of Jehosaphat, but generally 
speaking, prickly pear was the only stuff, 
and camels seem to that a piquant thing 
for pastures.” ‘How are they off, for 
waier?’ “Well, I heard a lot about wells,’ 
answered the traveler; ‘but look here, 
Jacob’s well wouldn’t keep a Queensland 
paddock going for more than a month,’ ” 

> 

The descendants of a single female 





ing a balloon, in which he proposes to 





ride, drawn by this same winged team. 





wasp will often number 25,000 in one 
season. 


Wensleydale. 
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Mr. T. J. Other, of Howgrave, Ripon, Engfand, has written several articles for 
us on this breed of, sheep. We present this week an illustration of Champion I 
122, bred by J. O. Trotter and lambed in 1389. 
lenge Cup at the Levburn show in 1889; first for two shear ram at the Royal 
Agricultural Society in 1891; first at Skipton show in 1891, and first at the 


He is the winner of the Chal- 


by Abelard 3, dam by Ridley. 


“RECENT TRANSFERS 


Of Pure-bred Stock, American South 
down Record. 

Wood “50” 5381-—Mrs.W. A.Wood, 
East Smithfield, Pa. to G. G. Jackson, 
Tarrytown, Pa. 

Tot W. 4471, Jess W. 3611, and Jen- 
nie V. 3610—John M. True, Baraboo, 


| Wis, to W. W. Flinn, Chetek, Wis. 


Douglass 5448—John Jackson 


Detroit Beau 5380—John Jackson & 


Sons to R. C. Lymburner, Linnell, Minn, | 
5376—John 


Jackson Ewe “14A” 
Jackson & Sons to D. T. Strathearn, 
Orilla, Ontario, Canada. 

Jackson Ewe “106” 5375—John 
Jackson & Sons to J. T. Wilkinson, 
Chillicothe, British Columbia, Canada. 

Barrie 5374—John Jackson & Sons 
to E. D. Morton, Barrie, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Wadhurst Park “212” 5444—Geo. | 
McKcrrow, Sussex, Wis. to E. E. Beebe, 
Wolsey, 8. D. 

Dale Ewe “12” 5031 and Dale Ewe 
“14” 5033—D. H. Dale, Glendale, 
Ontario, Canada, to Geo. McKerrow. 

Metler Ewe “SA3” 5872, Metler 
Ewe “SA2” 5871, and Metler Ewe 
“SA1” 5870—S. A. Metler, North 
Pelham, Ontario, Canada, to A. Simen- 
ton & Sons, Black Heath, Ontario, Can- 
ada. 

Coleman Ewe “7” 2946 and Duke 
of Cambridge 2944—Ontario Agricult- 
ural College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, 
to Robert Shaw & Sons, Glanford, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Sir John 5352—Robert Shaw & Sons 
to Guy Carr, Compton Station, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Duke of Leeds IX. 5187, Princess 
Beatrice XI. 5139, and Princess Alex- 
andra V. 5138—J. R. Harvey, Turling- 
ton, Neb., to T. P. Hamilton, Mexico, 
Mo. 

Valley Queen 6050,Valley Queen IT. 
6051, and Chester 6049—F’.W. Barrett, 
Wadsworth, N. Y., to Thos. Andrewes, 
Sterling Valley, N. Y. 

Meckerrow “539” 6015—Geo. Me- 
Kerrow, Sussex, Wis., to D. E. Lawell, 
Rabbitt Hash, Ky. 

Shaw Ewe “16” 4881, Mary 4518, 
and Belle II. 4974—C. C. Shaw & Son, 
Newark, O., to J. W. McCrary, Gran- 
ville, O. 

Chieftain, 4485—Phil. Hubbard, Ca- 
ton Center, N. Y., to J. M. Secord, 
Searsburg, N. Y. 

Charlie Grant 5070-—J. H. Potts & 
Son, Jacksonville, Ill, to John W. Pra- 
ther, Springfield, Ill. 

Charlie Webb LL. 5071—J. H. Potts 
& Son to Henry Lorbach, Williams- 
ville, Ill. 

Nettie 4200, Hutchinson Ewe “38” 
4169, and M. H. Ewe “21” 3146—T. 
M. Hutchinson, New Wilmington, Pa., 
to W. D. McBride, Loweville, O. 

Emma 4195, Frankie 4197, and Jen- 
nie Il. 1664—T. M. Hutchinson, to 
Lawrence Rodgers, Neshannock I alls, 
Pa. 


AWATCH, A CHAIN, A PAPER, Si.c3. 





The Best Premium Offer Ever Made to tho 
American Public. 





NO TOY, NO HUMBUG, NO CATCH. 





Only an Honest Wateh and a Great 


Newspaper for Every Farmer for Losg 


Money than he Gan Secure them Anywhere Else. 





THE FACE, 


chain, limiting the time to 30 days. 


DESCRIPTION 


attachment shown in the cut of the works. 
It is suitable to carry in the pocket or to 
To save space the cuts are slightly reduced 
in size, the face of the watch being one and 
seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and 
fifleen-sixteenths of an inch thick. It is no 
heavier than an ordinary silver watch, and 
but a trifle thicker. It has a strong, quick 
beat and runs in any position, either at a 
standstill or in motion, and is not affected by 
heat or cold. It is open-faced, with a heavy, 
glass crystal. The case is polished and lac- 
quered to resemble gold. This material is 
frequently advertised as oreide or firegilt. 
The chain js not shown in the cut. It sells 
at retail in the country from 15 to 25 cents. 
A small charm also goes with the chain. 

Remember that THE AMERICAN FARMER 
comes twice a month at the regular price, 
when taken alone, is fifty cents a year. We 
send, postpaid, the watch, the chain, and the 
paper for an entire year for only one dollar 
and sixty-five cents. 

Our arrangements for the watch compel us 
to put a time limit upon this offer. We can 
only furnish this premium combination to 
those who order within thirty days. We re- 
gret to be obliged to place any limit what- 


In order to put THE American [yyy 
at the top of the list in numberof si) 
we have secnred sole control of the « 
an American wateh factory, which \: 
dispose of within the next thirty day 
than cost. : 

This statement does not seem 1 
upon the face of it, but our reade 
that the extension ef a subscription 
any newspaper involves an enormous 6%). 
in advertising, and for other puryos 
new subscriber to any newspaper cost 
than the publisher receives, owiny to the 
pense incurred in procuring him. It is 
subscribers who continue their put 
year after year who are protitable frou « 
cuniary standpoint. 

- We intend, at any cost, to put the 
scription list of THk AMERICAN Fans 
over three hundred thonsand and 
place at the head of the list. 

We therefore make the above offi: . 
honest watch, a chain, and Tur Ami 
FARMER for one year for the insiy: 
sum of only one dollar and sixty-tive 

The offer includes the delivery of all, ; 
paid, to any addvess in the United States 


We first offered this great premium in our issue of Jan. 1 for $1.60 for paper, wate! 
The demand for them has come by thousands 
find that they cannot be produced so cheaply as we had expected. 
ebiiged to increase the price from $1.60 to $1.65. 


OF THE 


This watch is a timepiece guaranteed to run with accuracy. 
once every twenty-four hours. No key has to be carried, but it winds and sets hy a pater 
The face, therefore, need not be opened to » 


We are, therefore 


WATCH: 


It need only be w 


hang upon the wall in bedivom or pu 


ever, but the sum is so small that it will not 
inconvenience anyone, we trust, to send in 
his name and subscription price for the 
premium and paper at once. 

In order to demonstrate our entire confi- 
dence in our proposition, we guarantee the 
delivery of the watch in good running order. 

The watch and chain will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to anyone who will send in a club of 
six yearly subscribers at 50 cents each, 
and only 10 cents additional money to pay cost of postage and wrapping. A 
once, 


THE WORKS. 


ress at 


& | 
Sons, Abingdon, Ontario, Canada, to A. | 
D. Libby, Oakland, Me. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. C. 





Champion XIII. 3161—S. E. Pra- 
ther, Springfield, IIL, to J & C. G. Winn, 
Griggsville, Ind. 

Riverdale Champion XXIT. 4835— 
S. E. Prather to J. K. Alexander, Edin- 
burg, Tl. 

Snakey Point Champion 5470—S. E. 

Prather to James M.Williams, Oakland 

City, Ind. 

Hematite, Champion 5469—S. E. 
Prather to A. P. Booth, Hematite, Mo. 

Daisy 5487 and Nannie II. 5488— 
iW. D. & L. C. Anderson, Anderson, O., 
to Isaac Kellogg & Son, Reading, Mich. 

Alexander IIT. 5284—A. J. Alexan- 
der, Spring Station, Ky., to C. M. Clay, 
White Hall, Ky. 

Warren “24C” 4280—John Hobart 
Warren, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., to James 
Logan Fisher, Grescentville, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Telfer Ewe “5” 3490, Douglas Ewe 
“11” 3832, and Jonas Dale Ewe “2” 
5996—F. W. Barrett, Wadsworth, N. 
Y., to Thos. Andrews, Sterling Valley, 
N. Y. 

Miss Canada 5029 and Miss Norfolk 
5030—D. H. Dale, Glendale, Ontario, 
Canada, to Geo. McKerrow, Sussex, 
Wis. 

Jackson Ewe “80A ” 5449, Jackson 
Ewe “21A” 5378, and Jackson Ewe 
“934A” 5377—John Jackson & Sons, 
Abingdon, Ontario, Canada, to E. D. 
Morton, Barrie, Ontario, Canada. 

Jackson Ewe “80A” 5449—John 
Jackson & Sons to J. 'T. Wilkinson, 
Chilliwack, British Columbia, Canada. 

Thisbe 5429, Juliet 5428, and Ilo 
5427 
W. W. Flinn, Chetek, Wis. 

Colman Ewe “9A” 2948—Ontario 
Acricaltural College, Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada, to Robert Shaw & Sons, Glan- 
ford Station, Ontario, Canada. 

Royal Lad 5239—E. 8S. Moorhead, 
Williamsburg, O., to H. H. Redky, Sugar 
Tree Ridge, O. 

Double Champion 5086—J. H. Potts 
& Son, Jacksonville, Lil, to Lyman 
Rodgers, Dowagiae, Mich. 

MeKerrow Ewe “495” 5245, Me- 
Kerrow Ewe “499” 5246, and Me- 
| Kerrow Ewe “383” 5241—Geo. Me- 
Kerrow, Sussex, Wis. to F. D. Nunes, 
Chatham, III. 

Topsy 4902—Geo. K. Boutelle, Water- 
ville, Me., to Arthur Hilton, Anson, 
Me. 
| Pompey 5038—W. V. Hamilton, 
| Caledohia, N. Y., to Massachusetts Agri- 


| cultural College, Amherst, Mass. 








“10” 5220, and Simeuton Ewe “11” 
§221—Artliur Simenton & Sons, Black- 

| heath, Outavio, Canada, to W. U. Noble, 
Brecksville, O. 

Style 4986—Lester J. Bashford, 
| Hollowville, N. Y., to Wm. Wilcox, 
| Shetlield, Mass. 
| Sensation XX. 5371—J. M. & F. A. 
| Scott, Iluntsville, Mo. to Weckman 

& Bachman, Brazato, Mo.—Jno. ©. 
| SPRINGER, Secretary, Springtield, ILL 
> 


Buckwheat is of Siberian origin, 


Some Sheep Proverbs From the ‘‘New 
Version.” 

Poor fed, and then poor sheep, no 
matter what the breed. 

“Grub in the belly” is a good pre- 
ventive for “grub in the head.” 

A poverty-stricken ewe refuses to raise 
her lamb because she can barely raise 
herself. 

An old or sick sheep is poor property. 
Nursing sheep is doing your work at 
the wrong end. 

A successful shepherd must work his 
head and hands in unison. 

Sheep produce four crops, viz., mut- 
ton, wool, lambs, manure, and destroy 
weeds, 

The flock is a mill that takes in bulky 
grain and hay and turns it into the con- 
densed product of wool and meat. 

Wool and mutton is like wlheat—a 
cash crop. 

We close the article by saying that 
this rosy outline, as it may appear to 
some, is not the dream of an enthusiast, 
but is the plan which I have worked, and 
it has made me in return a cheerful and 
independent farmer.— Wool and Mutton. 


oa . - 
A Woolly Monstrosity. 

The English papers tell the following 
story of a badiy malformed lamb: M2. 
W. Hewitt, of Harrington Mills, has a 
ewe which this Spring yeaned a lamb 
that is certainly curious!y and won- 
drously made. It has two cyes, both in 
the center of the forehead aud in a sin- 





John M. True, Baraboo, Wis., to ! 


| gle socket, both covered with one eyelid. 
| One ear is situated at the back of the 
head and the other directly under the 
| lower jaw, near the hinge. It has no 
tail, but in the place of that very nec- 
essary appendage a fifth leg almost as 
long as the other four, fully equipped 
with hair, hoofs, ete. It was living at 
last accounts, peing almost three months 


old. 
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A New Cure for Asthma. 


Medical science at last reports a positive 





| Shaw Ewe “ A” 3969, Simenton Ewe 


cure for Asthma in the ivola plant, found on 
| the Congo River, West Avriva. So great is 
| their faith in its Wonderrad en mive powers, 

the Kola Importiss Co., Lig Droadiway, New 
| York, are sending out large trial cases of the 

Kola Compound sree ie ali sufferers from 
iasthma, Send your naine and address on 
postal card, and they will send you a trial 
case by maii ‘ree. 


- ‘ 
Beet Sugar. 
The beet sugar station at Schuyler, 
Neb., reports a bad season, with drouth, 
high temperature, and destructive insects. 
In spite of these it makes a very good 
showing. Comparison is made with the 
French Government station at Capelle, 
and it is found that the American sta- 
| tion at Schuyler produced more tons to 
| the acre of beets and more sugar per 
‘acre than the French station; the for- 
mer producing 18.8 tons, with a yield of 
| 5,430 pounds of sugar per acre; the lat- 
ter 17.5 tons and 5,366 pounds of sugar 
per acre. The American station at 
Schuyler has been in operation only 
‘two years, while the French station has 
| had the advantage of much longer ex- 
per 1c 
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E HAD often tried 
to propose to her, 


but she was such a 
very flippant young 
person that he found 
it impossible to re- 
duce her to a suffi- 
ciently serious frame of mind. Then, 
too, he was by no means certain as to 
her feelings toward himself. 

Ilowever, he was denied the satisfac- 
tion of even well grounded suspicion. 
e had such a baffling sort of manner. 
Never had he been able to surprise her 
into an admission of anything, however 
trifling, which might be taken as an in- 
dication that he aroused within her emo- 
tions of any kind whatever. It was cer- 
tainly very difficult to know what to do. 

Many times had he almost taken ad- 


°) 
al 


vantage of a momentary silence on her 
part. ‘Times without number had he 
nearly clasped her in his arms. as 
she pirouet ed past him, but she was too 


quick for him. The boldest effort on 
his part had been made one evening 


after he had brought a friend to -call 
upon her. Minna, Bob, and the friend 
had all sat in the kitehen and pulled 
tatly. Next evening Bob said, sheep- 
ishly : 

“Do you know, Minna, what Ikey 
was tellin’ me last night?” 

“Tow could I know without you told 
me?” returned Minna, with spirit. She 
was washing dishes, and she clattered 
them in the pan. 

“ Tle was asking me if I were going to 
marry you. 

“And what did you tell him?” 

“Told him I didn’t know.” 


“That was right,” said Minna, swirl- 
ine the dishcloth around. 


“And he—he said I was a durned 
fool it 1 didn’t.” 

Minna went off into peals of laughter. 
Then she sohbered up. 

“Didn't what?” 


“Didn't marry you.” 

“So you would be—if you got the 
chance,” was the prompt reply. 

“ That's what I told him—if I got the 
chance; but I can’t get the chance,” de- 
jectedly. 

“What right had you to tell him you | 
couldn’t get the chance?” 

“Cause you ain’t ever give it to me.” | 

“No, an’ I never will,” returned | 
Minna, with emphasis. 

“ Jes’ what I thought,” said Bob, dis- ; 
mally. “Guess I'd better go.” 

“(ruess ye had,” remarked his hostess, | 
hospitably. As she spoke she wiped out 
the dish-pan and hung it up on the nail | 
behind. “If I was you I'd learn a few | 
things before 1 came courtin’.” ' 

















HE GLANCED AT HER 


“But vou’re a big sight clever’n me,” 
answered Bob, meekly. 

“That's so,” said Minna, laconically, 
as Bob passed dejectedly out of the 
kitchen door. 

Qn thinking over the interview on 
the way home Bob thought that on 
the whole he had not made much 
progr as, 

A few days later hope returned, bright- 
eyed and smiling, and Bob determined 
to make another attempt to secure the 
elusive Minna. In the soft dusk-of the 
early Summer evening he went thought- 
fully across the field-toward her father’s 
Cottage, now softened of its daytime 
angularities, and, to Bob’s imagination, 
nestling confidingly in the trees. 

She sat down near him on the door- 
sicp and leaned her head against the 
casement. She looked very pretty, her 
black eyes darkening the lids and her 
pale face in the dusky twilight, her hair 
curling in moist little ends around her 
small face. Bob looked at her, and his 
heart failed him. But he remembered a 
certain Thomas Anderson, whom report 
said had loitered beneath the honey- 
tuckle for the last few nights, and brought 
back his oozing courage. 

“They wuz talking about you last 
nicht down at the pump,” he remarked 
With assumed cheerfulness, 

‘Talkin’ about me?” said Minna, 
ativrily, “ How dared they?” 

“Oh, Lord,” gasped Bob to himself. 
“If she gets mad before I begin.” 

‘They wuz sayin’—sayin’” 





“Well?” sharply, “what wuz they 


‘ayin' 2?” 


| father!” 





“They wuz sayin’ how as you'd never 
marry anyone, you wuz that uncertain 
like and flighty like.” 

“Who said that?” said Minna, turning 
wrathful eyes upon him. 

“TI don’t exactly remember,” faltered 
Bob. ~ 

“ Most likely yourself!” disdainfully. 

Bob could not trutfully disown the 
remark, as he had made it frequently, in 
confidence, to his near companions in 
the village. So, after this unexpected 
homethrust he remained uncomfortably 
silent. 

Minna pursued her advantage. 

“ Nice doings, then, fur a man!” she 
went on, contemptuously. “Talking 
about girls when they can’t talk back 
for themselves.” 

If the reported conversation had not 
been wholly imaginary Bob would have 
been stricken with remorse. As it was, 
however, although inwardly trembling, 
he saw an opening and took it. 

; “ But I spoke back-for you, Minna, I 
id.” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” was the dis- 
couraging comment. “Since it wuz you 
said the worst, seems to me it wuz all 
you could do.” 

“They said a lot more’n Y did,” Bob 
continued with fictitious courage. 
“ They said as how I needn’t be hangin’ 
around here, for ye’d allus scorn me till 
the judgment and not marry me at all.” 

“There wuz some tauth in their re- 
marks,” remarked Minna, snubbingly. 

“ But there’s wusser nor that,” he said, 
with well forced gloominess. “I said as 
how I knowed you would marry me” 

“Who made you so wise?” inter- 
rupted Minna, sarcastically. 

“An’ a man bet me you wouldn't; 
an’—an’—I bet him you would.” 

“ Beasts!” ejaculated the much-in- 
censed Minna. 

“An’ I bet a fearful lot, Minna. 
Gosh !—I’m scared to think of it. IfI 
have to give him all that money the 
farm’l] have ter go, sure!” 

Minna looked up, frightened. 

“How much?” she asked faintly. 

“Wonder how much she’ll stand?” 





Bob asked himself, perplexedly. Then 
he glanced at her tentatively. 
“I’m most afeared to tell you. It’s— 


it’s—gosh, Minna, it’s a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

“Oh, my!” ejaculated Minna; “ you 
never did.” 

“A hundred dollars!” repeated Bob, 
chokingly, and, overcome by the feel- 
ings he had aroused, he buried his head 
in his hands. From this safe retreat he 
continued disjointed remarks, broken by 
emotion. 

“ Don’t care for myself (sigh)—I don’t 


| want to live, anyway; but the farm’ll 


have to go, sure, and poor mother and 
(Sob.) 
“Oh, no, no!” said Minna, tearfully. 
“They’re old now to start over agin 
(a protracted sigh); but I kin work for 
‘em. I'll do it,” and Bob’s shoulders 
shook with nobly suppressed emotion. 
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TENTATIVELY, 


“Tt’ll come hard to lose the old place 
now (sob), after all them years.” 

“Qh, don’t, don’t, don’t, Bob! I ean’t 
bear it,” gasped Minna, choking down 
the tears. § TH—T’1l”——— 

Bob waited a moment. Then he went 
on: “ Poor sister can't go to school, or 
nothing,” rocking himself to and fro in 
apparent deep grief; “an’ there’s no 
wood got for the Winter, an’”—here he 
wept aloud, and seeing this Minna, too 
wept aloud. 

“Oh, Bob,” she cried, “ how could you 
be so—so””— and she burst again into 
tears. 

Bob restrained himself from embrac- 
ing her, and shook his head dismally. 

“ Dunno, Minna,” he said, in a chok- 
ing voice; “but there ain’t no help for 
it now. It’s all got to go, farm an’ all.” 

“Never!” Minna said, hysterically. 
“T will marry you—I will!” 

“Taint right to ask you,” Bob said 
sadly and hypocritically. You don’t care 
nothin’ about me.” 

“T didn’t afore,” said Minna, tear- 
fully and shamefacedly, “but that was 
an awful lot of money to bet on me. I 
like you fur it, Bob, I do!” 

“An’ will you marry me?” 

She nodded. 

“Thank you, Minna,” Bob said, 
mournfully. It’s awful good in you.” 

A moment elapsed before he started 
on the real business of courtship—he had 
to proceed carefully—and in that mo- 
ment Bob dooked up at every jester of a 
twinkling star and silently exchanged 
with it a knowing and prodigious wink. 


’ 


THE APIARY. 


Hummings. 
Bees never store honey in the light, be- 
cause honey thus exposed granulates. 
It is best to begin in good season so 
as to be ready to Winter the bees in as 
good condition as possible. 
Do not spoil nice white honey by 
storing it away in dirty-looking boxes, 
especially if it is to be sent to market. 
Commence in good season to gather 
up and store away in as good condition 
as possible all surplus combs and boxes. 


The acquisition of honey bee- knowl- 
edge is not the chief end of man; but it 
is a noble end. And the interest in the 
pursuit is inexhaustible. 
As in beekeeping, he that can produce 
the greatest crop is not the best bee- 
keeper; but he that can effect it with 
the least expense and manage to sell it 
at a good profit is the best. 
In using the smoker the fudgment of 
the operator must determine the quan- 
tity of smoke, as in some cases more will 
be needed than in others. The only rule 
is to use enough to keep the bees under 
control from the start, at the same time 
taking care not to make so dense a smoke 
as to kill the bees. 
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A better honey harvest than the 
ent in Fifeshire, England, has not 
experienced for 20 years past, and bee- 
keepers have had encouragement to at- 
tend to their stocks, says the North 
British Agriculturist. In the-hilly dis- 
tricts, where heather has been in full 
bloom, it will be well on in the month 
before the honey will be taken for the 
last draft of the season. Prices are: In 
comb, ls 6d per pound; drained, 1s 3d 


per pound. 
PRACTICING ECONOMY. 


The Care of Empty Combs and the 
Rendering of Wax. 


- LL GOOD, straight worker 
comb is of value to the bee- 
keeper, and should be care- 
fully preserved. But the 
preservation of the same is 
a problem at times. If our apiary is an 
extensive one and run for the production 
of extracted honey and there comes a 
year when there is a dearth of honey, 
the beekeeper finds himself confronted 
with a “condition and not a theory.” 

He very soon discovers that the busy 
little imp of destruction, the moth, will 
riddle the combs and work wreck and 
ruin among his extracting cases, and 
that on very short notice in warm 
weather; or should the Winter losses 
have been severe the condition of affairs 
is still worse, as the combs left in the 
hives from which the bees have departed 
are apt to be partly filled with honey, 
pollen, dead bees, etc., and will be much 
sooner subject to the ravages of the 
moth. 

Many beckeepers seem to think that 
these old black combs, sour and filthy; 
are fit for nothing but wax, and hardly 
fit for that; so in many cases these 
combs which are really of great value to 
their owner are left as breeding places 
for moths. If these old foul combs are 
placed one or two at a time in the 
center of populous colonies, they will 
soon be cleaned up as good asnew. We 
can say this a little stronger, better than 
new, as these old combs become so that 
they are straight worker combs, and 
even though very black will Winter 
bees better than new. Of this fact the 
bees themselves are aware. 

As an experiment we have repeatedly 
filled hives with combs containing 
Winter stores; one-half of the same 
being stored in old, the other in new 
combs, and the bees have almost in- 
variably made their Winter cluster on 
the old combs: If the hives are made 
with a loose bottom (and all hives should 
be), a full set of these dirty combs can 
be placed under some strong colony and 
not only cleaned up but kept secure 
from the moth. 

Combs that have been kept away 
from the bees and exposed to the frost 
will not be attacked by the moth as 
early in the season as those on which 
bees have clustered, as stated above, and 
new combs free from pollen are very apt 
to be left alone by the little depredators. 
A number of great and good writers on 
this subject inform us that we can get 
rid of the moth by the use of sulphur 
fumes, but this is not infallible at all. 

We are indebted to Dr. Miller, of 
Marengo, Ill., for a plan that we tested 
last year and found to be a very good 
one, indeed. It is merely to tack com- 
mon, plastering lath on both sides of the 
joist in the cellar and then suspend the 
combs on the lath just the same as they 
hung in the hives, the lath forming the 
rabbit. If the space between the joists 
should be too narrow for the frames to 
swing at right angles or square across, 
they may be hung angling on the lath. 
The combs should hang at least one 
inch apart, and there will be little dan- 
ger of moth troubling them. We kept 
a lot in our cellar in hives spaced the 
same way and piled up five or six 
stories high, with a current of air pass- 
ing through from bottom to top. 

An old beekeeper informs us that he 
has kept combs free from the ravages 
of the moth by suspending them one 
inch apart in an open shed. This 
method we have never tested, but we 
consider it worthy of a trial, for the 
moth does but little mischief, as a gen- 
eral rule, unless the combs are close to 
each other. Again we say, save all 
your good worker combs. 

We are sorry to say that in this day 
of foundation mills and cheap founda- 
tion there are men who, years ago, be- 
fore the advent of these improvements, 
told us to save every little piece of good 
worker comb, who now (having the 
foundation to sell) say that it is a great 
bother to keep and care for all these 
combs year aher ear, and they had as 
























— Chicago News. 


well be melted and the wax exchanged 
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for foundation. Wile, foundation is 
very useful, indeed, it is quite an item 
of cost, and anyone who has rendered a 
a lot of old comb nice yellow wax- 
merely to sell the same, buy foundation, 
fasten it into brood ¥rémes, and give to 
the bees to draw out ‘will perhaps think 
this is also a great: bother, particularly 
after he makes the; disgovery that his 
nice new white combs.are not as vaiu- 
able to the bees asthe ones he melted 
and sold. part th 

Considering the high price of wax 
and the certainty ofits remaining so, we 
should save every bit of wax, all the 
scrapings of lids, covers, honey boards, 
etc. Squeeze these little fragments into 
compact balls and throw them into some 
convenient box or barrel. By so doing 
the moth will not destroy it as soon as if 
left in the natural shape. Now, if you 
have a large quantity to render, es 
pecially if there is much old comb, it 
will pay to have a wax ress. 

Make a strong box 18 inches square 
by 15 inches deep in-the clear; fasten a 
bottom on securely and bore several one- 
inch holes in the bottom. This box 
should be made of hard wood, and it 
should also be tough. Now, make five 
racks of strips of pine one-half inch 
square and one-eighth inch cracks be- 
tween the strips. Nail these to slats 
one-half inch by seven-eighths at the ends 
of the racks. These racks should be 17 
inches square (the one-half by seven- 
eighths slats should have the one-haif- 
inch strips nailed on the flat side and be 
planed smooth). Make a follower 17 
Inches square, hard wood is best, about 
one-inch thick, with a piece about one 
and one-half by four inches nailed solidly 
across the grain of the board in the 
center to prevent warping or splitting. 
Now, make a box of one-half inch lumber, 
16 inches square and three inches deep, 
without a bottom. 

If we have a cider mill press or a 
cheese press, we are ready for business ; 
if not, we will have to make one. Make 
a solid frame of hard wood so arranged 
that our large box will slip into it ; have 
@ screw (a carpenter’s bench screw is just 
the thing) secured over the center of the 
box; now set this over a tub partly filled 
with cold water. 

For the purpose of melting the comb 
a large washboiler is very convenient. 
Pound the comb up fine, and it is an ex- 
cellent idea to soak it for a few days 
previous to boiling, Fill the boiler half 


acid at the rate of One pound to one-half 
barrel of water. Always pour the acid 
into the water, neyer try any experi- 
ments unless you are achemist. Shovel 
in a qufantity of comb and bring it to a 
boil; when the wax is melted we are 
ready to press. We now want five pieces 
of burlap about two and a half feet 
square ; spread one of these over the top 
of the large box (first dropping a rack 
in with the bottomless box on top of the 
rack), now press the burlap into the box 
and with a large dipper dip out four or 
five quarts of the melted: comb from the 
top of the boiler. ws 

We will now fol& the burlap over 
into the box, draw the shallow box out, 
lay a rack on the “cheese” thus formed, 


full of water and pur into this sulphuric | 


THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 
Thofough ventilation is necessary to 
the successful keeping of fruit. 


On the pruning given a tree during 
the first few years of life depends the 
future shape of the tree. 


Potassic manures are best for fruit 
trees in general. Bone dust and wood 
ashes are a good mixture. 

Fall is a good time to prune almost 
any kind of tree, as the wounds made at 
this time will not produce decay. 


The successful fruit grower must be 
able to tell what kind of insects are in- 
juring his tree, and apply the insecticide 
that is most destructive to them at once. 


Farmers who are thinking of planting 
orchards this year will do well to con- 
sider the advisability of setting out pear 
trees. They will bring better prices and 
sell more readily than apples or other 
fruit, while the yield to the acre is equally 
as large. 


Fruit trees can be pruned at any time 
after the leaves fall. ~Peaches are best 
pruned in February, as then the char- 
acter of the buds is more apparent. If 
fruit trees are properly pruned and at- 
tended to from the start, there will sel- 
dom be any need for heavy cutting. 
Pruning in the dormant season promotes 
more rapid growth. ‘Too rapid growth 
is checked and directed by pinching the 
ends of growing shoots in Summer. 


THE MAIN POINTS. 


The Things Which Contribute to the 
Success‘ul Culture of Fruit. 





—. 
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ECENTLY there appeared 
in THe AMERICAN FARM- 
ER the following para- 
graph: 

“Fruit trees that are 
near an apiary often bear 
large crops, while those 

that are not frequented by bees have 
very little or no fruit at all. It seems 
very clear to us that the bee is the friend 
rather than the enemy of the fruit grower, 
and think that both the bees and the 
fruit would do better if the hives were 
set in the orchard.” 

The above seems to an old fruit raiser 
| to be getting back to one of the main— 
successful—A, B, C points of success in 
fruit raising. It really does not seem to 
be generally known that while the aver- 
age orchardist exercises every care in 
planting, soil and situation, selection of 
varieties, rearing, pruning, and all else 
attending that his every effort may prove 
unsuccessful without the aid of bees. 

Well, what have bees got to do with 
it? You are all aware, or ought to%be, 
that in all fruit there are male and fe- 
male. Most of them are perfect—mean- 
ing that both male and female are on 
the same flower—but they are, never- 
theless, apart, and they have to come 
together by what is called fertilization. 
This is done in several ways, but the best, 
surest, and safest of all is done by bees. 
They, in settling on the flower, move 








and repeat the operation until the racks 
are all in. Always have a rack in the 


square strips are nailed next the bottom 


wax to pass out, and it is best for this 
rack to have a slat across the center on 
the under side. 

Lay on the follower with the cross 
piece up and apply the pressure in a 
gradual manner. See that no part of 
your frame work interferes with the 
holes in the box. Always have your 


down on the screw. After the wax 
ceases to run, remove screw and follower 
and empty the pumace out of the 
cloths. Then repeat the operation un- 
til all is finished. 

This may look like a good deal of 
trouble and expense for a little wax, but 
it will pay if we have no more than 15 
to 25 pounds per year, and where there 
is a large amount to render, as in trans- 
ferring a lot of bees or rendering 
crooked combs, the extra amount of 
wax obtained by this method will more 
than pay for the trouble. The acid rots 
the cocoons, removes the impurities 
from the wax, and is the means of get- 
ting a good yellow article from old 
black combs instead of the dirty, green- 
ish wax we so often see. 

After we are through pressing, we 
will take some clean water, fill our 
boiler within five or six inches of the 
top, heat it to boiling point, and if our 
wax is not a bright yellow, pour in a 
little acid and in this water melt the 
wax that passed through the press. Fill 
the boiler nearly full, heat until all is 
nicely melted, and the impurities will 
sink. Be very careful not to let it boil 
over. 

Now let the cake of wax cool. This 
will take some time. When cool re- 
move, and it should ‘be 2 bright, beauti- 
ful yellow, unless it is a’ dirty stripe or 
layer on the bottom ’of the cake. Scrape 
this off and you have a cake of wax 
that will gladden the heart of the mer- 
chant and bring you a little over the 
market price. If from any reason this 
last cake is not nice and yellow, melt 
again. Do not send a cake of dark- 
green or black wax away to sell to any- 
one. 

The wax press described above, we 
believe, is the invention (so far as the 
principle is concerned) of William 
Cory, of Massachusetts, but is not pat- 
ented. The writer has one in use and 
would not do without it for three times 
its cost. Wax should be made up in 
Winter or early Spring, as in the 
Spring months the market is usually 
the best.—J. A. Nasn, Iowa. 
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A frog cannot breathe with its mouth 
open. Its breathing apparatus is so ar- 
ranged that when its mouth is open its 
nostrils are closed. To suffocate a frog 
it is necessary only to prop its jaws so 





that they cannot shut, 





bottom with the slats to which the small | 


of the box, so as to leave a space for the | 


wax hot, and don’t be afraid to come | 





the pollen of the male to the female. In 
'so doing all nature is satisfied and the 
result is a fine set, called a good stand. 
| Result, fruit developing, undefectively 
swelling ripening and maturing—in 
every way satisfactory. Then it is often 
attributed, even by knowing ones, that 
it is a good fruit year. 

On the other hand, let us suppose that 
even with your orchard in every respect 
fine, your prospect at blooming time 
_grand, no bees, or even winds, season 
| passes and the sexes are not brought to- 
gether. The result in a little while is 
that the fruit all drops, or nearly all, 
when about the size of large peas. What 
remains is knotty, unshapely, the some 
few (more fortunate) may even mature 
passibly good. It is then that the know- 
ing ones come in—an off year, too hot, 
too cold, too dry, too wet, and all causes 
but the right ones. 

Now, to be short, let no man attempt 
successful fruit raising without bees. 
Should winds prevail or flies abound in 
the blooming season they may bridge 
him over, but it is nothing more or less 
than chance, lottery. Not only in fruits, 
but the same law of nature holds good 
in all animated nature. A vegetable 
gardener will be unsuccessful on the self- 
same grounds, 

Have you never had complaints en- 
tered, and seen, say, watermelons, canta- 
loupes, squashes, butter beans (especially 
the new dwarf varieties), tomatoes, and 
all such grow and bloom splendidly and 
yet set very little, sometimes no fruit. 
The whole trouble is—want of fertiliza- 
tion. Many of these flowers are imper- 
fect; that is, the male and female flow- 
ers are separate, and have to be brought 
together by artificial means, bees; other- 
wise, all I have said is in full force. 

I may say further that even bees are 
defeated. Supposing continual rains de- 
stroy the pollen, which lasts not more 
than two days in season, the only chance 
is that the earlier and later blooms may 
escape. Aside from all this, I have not 
said a word of the honey and other 
profit of bees—Jas. Stewart, Tennes- 
see. 


The Nectarine. 


The nectarine is in reality a variety 
of the peach, and its growth and gen- 
eral appearance so much resembles the 
“see that it is impossible to distinguish 
vetween them. The fruit is the only 
point of difference, that of the peach 
being‘covered with down, while the nec- 
tarine is perfectly smooth, and generally 
a little smaller. There are many varie- 
ties of nectarines, and like the peach 
there are free-stones and cling-stones. 
Of the cling-stone varieties the Red Ko- 
man is considered the best. The skin of 
this variety is greenish-yellow and red, 
the flesh is greenish-yellow, very firm, 
and near the stone becomes a deep red. 
It ripens during September. 

Of the free-stones or carly nectarines, 
Hunt’s Tawny is highly recommended 








Don’t Steal 





THE CELEBRATED——— 
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rice, $1.69 
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Whip all in one. 


YOU'VE LOST MANY A WHIP. YOU’VE HAD 
"EM STOLEN ALMOST BEFORE YOUR EYES. 


You've had to carry them with you to’protect 
yourself from the whip pirates who 858o fully have 
taken possession of almost every locality. 


Well, Rejoice and re Glad! 


WE HAVE SOLVED THE PROBLEM BY OFFERING You, 
AT A PRICE WITHIN EASY REACH OF ALL, ¢«¢ ¢ «o 


CANE WHIP _ 


Most Wonderful and Useful Invention of the age. 
A Cane, a Buggy Whip and Riding 


“@ FULL LENGTH 6 FEET. 


CHEAPER THAN A WHALEBONE WHIP, TEN 
TIMES AS DURABLE AND CONVENIENT. 


It=s 
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GED Cane, with cap off, ready for riding whip to be enclosed. 


3 


- 


Postpaid by Mail. 








When used as a cane. 
As a riding whip. 


=> 


Complete as @ buggy whip. 6 fect long. 





interchangeable. 


bone whip. 


The Patent Steel Cane Whip never sags 
evident from its construction. 


The prime object of the cane whip is to provide a whip 
that may be adjusted and used as a cane, thereby enabling 
one to possess a good whip without danger of being stolen. ‘The desir- 
ability of such a provision is manifest to everyone using a whip. 

Further, as is known, every whip will wear out at the tip first, 
while the remainder of the whip may be quite good. 
is obviated in our cane whip from the fact_that a// our tips are 
Zips may be bought at a small cost and used on 
the cane section of any whip. Extra tips furnished at 35 cenis each. 


Every other whip will sag or warp in use, even the best full 


The cane section is composed of a 
flexible, elastic steel tube, spiral in form, of such manner that any 
degree of flexibility is obtained, both from the distance of edges of 
steel in spiral apart, and thickness of the steel of which it is made. 


This failing 


or warps. This is 











and the Whip 


Price, $1.69, Postpaid to any P.O. in the U. 8. 


Or The American Farmer One Year 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, | 
Washington, D. C. 





$2.09. 











by many fruit growers. It is hardy and 
a good bearer, and in color is a pale 
orange, with dark cheek, while the flesh 
is of orange color and of very fine flavor. 
When planted the seed of the fruit will 
generally produce nectarines, but this is 
not always the case, as in many instances 
they have been known to produce peach 
trees. The trees are given the same 
cultivation and care as the peach tree, 
and must be carefully guarded against 
the attacks of the curculio. When the 
curculio appear spread a large sheet 
around the tree and jar it so that both 
the curculio and the stung fruit fall, after 
which the sheet may be destroyed. 


Going to the World’s Fair? 


If you are, go via Cincinnati and the C. H. 
& D. and Monon Route. The superb train 
service of this line between Cincinnati and 
Chicago has earned for this line the title of 
the ‘“‘ World’s Fair Route.’’ It is the only 
line running Pullman Vestibuled trains with 
dining ears between Cincinnati and Chicago. 
The C. H. & D. have issued a handsome pano- 
ramic view, five feet long, of Chicago and the 
World’s Fair, showing relative heights of the 
prominent buildings, ete., which will be sent 
to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 12 cents 
in stamps. Address, D. G. Edwards, G. P. 
& T. Agt., ‘‘World’s Fair Route,’’? 200 West 
4th Street, Cincinnati, O. Be sure your 
tickets read via Cincinnati and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R. R. 

oo 


Tennessee Crops. 

The last report of the Tennessee 
weather and crop service says that wheat 
sowing has become quite general, but it 
is the verdict that the acreage will be 
greatly lessened this Fall on account of 
the low prices brought by the present 
crop. Some Winter oats have also been 
sown. 

Cotton picking is in progress. The 
crop is fairly good in some localities, but 
on the whole it will fall far below the 
average. In many places cotton has suf- 
fered from the effects of rust. 

Peanuts are almost a complete failure 
in the main belt. The vines are full of 
empty shells. Over half of the crop was 
destroyed by the drouth. 

Most of the earlier tobacco has been 
cut and saved. It was rather poor in 
quality, having ripened prematurely. 
In the northeastern Counties the tobacco 
is fairly good, but in the central portion 
of the State it is very poor in quality 
and the yield is much below the normal. 
There is still a large portion of the crop 
in the fieid which will require about two 
weeks free from frost to enable it to ma- 
ture. If no damaging frosts occur this 
will be very good. 

Pastures are very fine and stock is 
generally in excellent health and con- 
dition. Hog cholera has made its ap- 
pearance in portions of Obion and Cook 
Counties. It seems to be worse in the 
latter County. Some fatal disease has 
broken out among the cattle in the south- 
ern portion of Hickman County. 

Turnips have made but little progress, 
and they are generally rather small. 
Late sweet potatoes are not good and 
their yield will fall about 50 per cent. 
below the average. 


Length of a Silkworm’s Thread. 


In a recent communication to the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences Miss Henri- 
etta Rhodes states that the silk unwound 
in a single thread from one cocoon of 
the common silkworm measured 404 
yards. After this bunch of silk had 
been thoroughly dried and reeled it was 
found to weigh exactly three grains. It 
follows that one pound of silkworm 
thread may be extended into a line 535 
miles long, and that a thread long 
enough to reach around the entire world 





would weigh no more than 47 pounds, 


Turnips in England. 


The recent annual auction sales of 
sheep and cattle turnips in England 
shows how much the farmers there make 
of this too much neglected species of 
forage. The prices are said to be lower 
than last year, yet “ swedes and yellows” 
brought all the way from $21.75 to 
$52.62 an acre. The average was over 
$45 an acre. 





Any of our young friends can earn & 
watch and chain in an hour by getting 
six of their friends to subscribe for Taz 
AMERICAN FARMER, at 50 cents each, 


SHOES FOR THE MILLION, 


Standard Goods of the Highest 
Quality at the Lowest 
Prices. 








In pursuance of our policy to kcep our eye 


open for anything of benefit to our subscribers 
we now make an entirely new offer. 
By a connection which we have formed with 


the largest manufucturer of the East we are ene 
abled to offer the highest gradc of goods at 
phenomenally low prices, ye pive our sube 
scribers the choice of two grades ($1 and €2), 
One description w.!] suffice for both grades, the 
difference only being that the higher grade ($2) 
is simply a more dressy shoe and of a slightly 
better quality. 

The shoes are real Dongola Kid, common 
sense or opera toc, plain or patent-leather tipped, 
button or lace. 

Ladies’ sizes, 2} to 8in C, D, E, and EE widths, 

Misses’ and Children’s sizes, from 8 to 2, nare 
row medium, or wide. 


— and Children’s made in spring heelg 
only. 

No. 1—Ladies’ shoes, price............... 

No, 1—Misses’ and Children’s ceeeesereees $3.9 
RE TE 4 
No. 2—Misses’ and Children’s............. 2 


Postage on Ladics’ shoes, 25 cents, and Misses? 
and Children’s, 20 cents extra, whieh must ace 
company each order. Address, ’ 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Washington, D. CO. 


HANDY BOX NO. 7, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER has had a new pack~ 
age of medicines put tp for its subscribe 
which beats anything in that line ever offere 
before. This box embreces the most desirable 
medicines for general use, and can be used by 
anyone with common sense, as each remedy ig 
contained in a box with explicit directions 
thereon, the whole being inclosed in one large 
box. It contains the following: 
100 Liver Pills, which act on that organ. 
100 Iron Tonic Pills, to restore color to 
cheeks and lips, 
100 Anti-constipation Pills, to gently 
move the bowels. 
50 Dyspeptic Tablets, for indigestion. 
25 Headache Pills, which cure an ordi- 
7 headache. 
100 Quinine Pills, 2 grain, for malaria, 
colds, ete. 
The price of above box is $1. In orderin 
please specify that Handy Box No. 7 is desired, 
Persons wishing only one of the above reme- 
dies can have for $1 a box containing any one 
of the following :' 
300 Liver Pills. 
300 Iron Tonie Pills. 
300 Anti-constipation Pills. 
250 Dyspeptic Tablets. 
100 Headache Pills. 


Or 400 Quinine Pills, 2 grs.. $1. 


This Quinine is the very best that is manu. 
factured, and will often cure when inferior 
Quinine has failed. 


Coughs—Catarrh—Sore Throat, 


One of the best cough mixtures is now put up 
in tablet form. 250 of these tablets for $1. 

Those suffering from Caturrh are always re 
lieved and often permanently cured by spray- 
ing the nasal passuges with water in which one 
of the “Standard Catarrh Tablets” has been 
dissolved. Used in the sume way, it is the best 
remedy for Sore Throat. Complete directions 


on each box. Price per box of 50 tablets, 
cents. : A 
All postage on medic'nes is paid by THE 
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Published Semi-monthly at Washington, D.C. 
und Baltimore, Md., by 
The American Farmer Company, 
1728 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Enter at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
C., and Baltimore, Md., as second-class matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
ONE YE “R IN ADVANCE, 50 CeNnTs 
Write for special inducements to club raisers. 
Advertising rates made known upon applica- 
thon. 


GH Our readers will oblige us, when writing 
to periics advertising in this paper, if they will 
state that they saw the advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN FARMER. This is little trouble and 
costs noth but it helps us, and is intorma- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


me — ¥ 


x. 


uv sending in subscriptions specify 

for General or Southern Editions. 
Unless : peeioily divected for the Southern Edi- 
tion, al! sul scriptions will be entered for the 
Gcineral Edition. 


TO AlL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 

' Greeting: This 

paper is sent you 

that 


have an oppor- 
tunity ty see it and examine it, with a 
view ty subseribing. We ask yon to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other Papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that vou will find it one of the most 
profitable investments that you can make. 
We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subserijtion price for a year. Please 
call your neighbor's attention to the | 


paper. aii: sy 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We send this week a few extra copies 


you may 





to each of our subseribers. We urge all 





who receive these to hand them to such | 


of their neighbors as they think ought to 


subscerilc ‘or the paper, and request them | 


to do so. There are many reasons why 


they should. In the first place, the 





paper has no superior among the agri- 


| 
i 
} 


cultural journals of the country. It is 


progresive and entirely practical. | 
Next, it ic very cheap, and cheapness is 
a great thing in these days of low prices 


for farm products. Lastly, and most 


important of all, it is engaged, almost | 


; , :' : 
single-handed, in a hot fight against the | 


politicians for farmers’ rights. ‘Therefore, | 
| 
it should have the support of every 


This 


should be given it’at once, as the fight is 


farmer in the country. support | 
now fairly begun, and a defeat will be | 
very disa-trous to every farmer in the | 
United States. | 

We hope that every subscriber will go 
to work at once, and get up a club of his 


neighbors. He will help himself and 


all farmers by doing so. Nothing will | 
be of mere benefit toethem than to build | 
up asirong paper bere in Washington | 
to advocate their interests and fight for 
their riglits. 

Send in 


able. 


your clubs as rapidly as pos- 





SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. 
If you believe that the farmers of the 
country should not be sacrificed by 
Congress, subseribe at once for Tur 


AmericAn Farmer. The battle is 


it. 


| DOLLARS a year out of the pockets of 





PROTECTION IS NON-PARTISAN. 

We do not admit that there can or 
should be any question of partisanship 
in the matter of protection to wool and 
other agricultural products. 

It is a matter that should be entirely 
outside of politics. When the question 
of protection to manufactured goods 
comes up for discussion—if the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means will allow any 
discussion—we shall see that politics will 
play a very subordinate part in the mat- 
ter. The most radical “Revenue ,Re- 
formers””—no matter what their politi- 
cal faith—will be up in arms against 
any reduction of protection upon the 
manufactured goods in which their par- 
ticular districts are strongly interested. 
Thus we saw the spectacle, during the 
recent session of the Ways and Means 
Committee, of men who avowed them- 
selves radical “revenue reformers,” 
pleading for the retention or advance- 
ment of the duties on bottles, coal, pearl 
buttons, woolen goody, bristles, silk, etc, 
ete. One editor of a leading Democratic 
paper in Ohio, which has been an intense 
advocate of tariff reform for at least two 
score of years, appeared before the com- 
mittee, and made the most vigorous ap- 
peal for the retention of the duties on 
lead ores. He was positive that the re- 
peal of these would be of incalculable 
injury to the country. 

Without exception, and without  re- 
gard to politics, every man sees the 
necessity of protection on ‘the articles 
that he is most familiar with. Only the 
farmers seem to be without advocates for 
protection on the articles they produce. 
While the tariff reducers are decided 
that a reduction should be made on 
everybody else’s products than their 
own, they, with one consent, think the 
heft of the reduction should be borne by 
the farmers, avd there appears to be no 
one to say them nay. 

Certainly, if protection is good for 
anybody it is good for the farmers. If 
it is necessary in order that the manu- 
facturers make money, it is certainly 
equally necessary to make farming 
profitable. Statistics will show clearly 
that manufacturing has been much more 
profitable in the last few. years than farm- 


or 
ing, 


and that the farmers have much 
more need of having their profits pre- 
served, and increased, if possible, than 
the mill owners and mine operators. 


a oy 
Get up a Club for Tue AmeRICAN 
FARMER. 
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THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


Farmers, there is no mistake about 





The politicians are leagued for a 
treacherous and deadly assault upon your 
interests, and that assault is about to be 
made. 

If that assault is successful, it will 
take more than TWO HUNDRED MILLION 


the farmers of this country, and put it 
into those of foreigners. 

‘The attack will begin with wool, but 
does anybody believe that it will stop 
there? 

If wool should be put on the free list, 
why should not rice, sugar, tobacco, hay, 
horses, cattle, barley, butter, cheese, po- 
tatoes, eggs, hops, onions, beans, peas, 
flaxseed, apples, grapes, figs, oranges, 
lemons, filberts, peanuts, flax, hemp, and 
all other farm products which now receive 
protection? 

The farmers know how much they 


need this protection. They know that 





now on; farmers must rouse themselves 
in defense of their rights; they must let 
politicians understand that they are not 
to be slaughtered to make a fictitious 
The best 
way to do this is to enroll themselves 


showing of “tariff reform.” 


under the banner of Tue American 
Farwen, which is fighting the battle for 
them here in the Capital of the Nation. 
The more subscribers it has the more 
power it will have to wage a successful 
battle. 
for it in every farming community, and 
every farmer who has the interests of his 


There should be a elub raised 


elass at heart should make it his busi- 
ness to see that the paper is given the 


largest circulation in his neighborhood. | 


This is the surest and best way to fight 
the raid which the politicians are now 


Let 
every one go to work at once getting up 


making on those who till the soil. 


a club of subseribers, and thus show his 
earnestness in defense of his rights, and 
those of his fellow-husbandmen. 

Do not delay; there is no time to be 
lost if we would defeat the designs of 
our enemiea, 

Send in your own name and those of 
your neighbors at once. 

a ane 


Tur AMBRICAN FarMER is only 50 
@ents a your. 


even with it, how slender their profits 
| have been. How dismal will be the pros- 
pect for them if it is taken off? 

The whole 


politicians to make a specious showing of 


aid is a scheme of the 


| “tariff reform” at the expense of the 
farmers. 

The raid must be defeated, and it will 
be, if the farmers will only assert them- 
selves as those interested in vastly less 
important matters are doing. 

“Tariff reform” is a very captivating 
thing, but reform wholly at the expense 
of the farmers is an outrage. 

The politicians believe that they can 
gull the farmers into submitting to any- 
ithing so long as it is labeled with a 
catching name, 

Let us show them otherwise. Let us 
show them that we are as alive to our 
rights and interests as other classes of 
producers, and do not propose to be 
robbed to round out some office-cceker's 
bunRim. 











THE TARIFF BILL. 

» Chairman Wilson, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, says that he and the 
majority of the committee are hard at 
work framing their bill, but that they 
find it unexpectedly difficult, He said 
recently : 


I take it that there is always more or less 
difficalty in framing a tariff bill, and in the 
present conditions some difficulties exist that 
were not present when the Morrison Bill or 
the Mills Bill was being prepared. Some 
things, many things that could be done then, 
and which would have been perfectly proper 
to have done, cannot be done now. The pub- 
lic do not expect them, nor would we be per- 
mitted by the public or by the party to at- 
tempt them. 


He will give no hint as to either the 
provisions of the bill or when it will be 
ready ; but the general opinion is that 
wool, at least, will be made free, and 
that the bill will be presented in De- 
cember. 

It will probably be put through 
the House, under the party whip, with- 
out much delay. It is another question 
how it will fare in the Senate. That 
body has shown its power to resist the 
passage of legislation which is not fa- 
vored by the minority, and if the friends 
of wool show the same firmness as the 
silver men have shown, it may be a long 
time ere a free wool clause is adopted. 
This course, however, is not to be de- 
sired. Above all things, the wool grow- 
ers do not want any uncertainty. Doubt 
is more hurtful to the wool interests than 
any certainty. What the wool growers 
want is, first, proper protection, and, 
second, that that protection shall be con- 
continued for a definite period. It is 
the fear of free wool that has paralyzed 
the wool business since last November, 
and there can be no revival of proper 
feeling in the market until Congress 
definitely decides the business one way 
or the other. 


THE GRANGE’S VIEW. 
The following circular, issued from the 
Headquarters of the National Grange of 





the Patrons of Husbandry, is very timely, 
and expresses exactly the position of 
Tue AMERICAN FARMER: 


WaAsuIneton, D. C., Oct. 4, 1893. 
To the Members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives. 
GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the farmers of the 
United States, we ask your Honorable Com- 
mittee to leave, undisturbed, the duties ngw 





imposed upon agricultural products which 
are imperted into this country to be sold in 
competition with the preducts of the farmers 
of the United States. It is generally con- 
ceeded that in former revisions of the tariff, 
agriculture has not received the same measure 


in the late revision the farmers appeared be- 
fore the Committee and secured, in nearly | 
every instance, such duties as have proven of | 
great benefit to them, and they desire that 
these duties be maintained as long as pro- | 
tection is accorded to any industry in the 
land. 

We earnestly protest against the removal of 
the duty from any agricultural product, such 
as wool, vegetables, fruits, hay, eggs, live 
stock, dairy products, and tobacco, unless the 
products of the factory and mine be also left 
withoat protection. Wool is the finished pro- 
duction of the farmer, just the same as cloth 
is the finished product of the manufacturer. 

We seek no class discrimination in our 
favor, and ask that none be made against 
us. 


Very respectfully yours, 
J. H. BrRiGHAM, 
LEONARD RHONE, 
JOHN TRIMBLE, 
Legislative Committee. 


The language used by the Committee 
is very temperate, but its meaning is un- 
mistakable. 





duties imposed three years ago have been 
of the greatest benefit to farmers, and 
that these should remain untouched until 
farming can show a much better balance 
on the profit side than it has been able 
to for many years past. 





CRITICIZE US FREELY. 

We want every reader of Tue AmErrI- 
CAN FARMER to write us what he or she 
thinks of the paper or any feature in it. 
Tell us frankly what you like and what 
you don’t like about the paper, what 
features you would have retained, what 
added, and what discontinued.) We 
want the farmers of the country and 
their wives and children to feel that 
Tur AmericaAN FARMER is their own 
personal friend that they can talk to at 
all times with the utmost frankness, and 
criticize, if they wish to, as freely as they 
can, members of their own family. 


WHAT WE ADVOCATE. 


Tne AmerRIcCAN FARMER earnestly 
believes that the present Congress should 
pase— 

The Anti-Option Bill; 

The Rural Free Mail Delivery Bill; 

The Postal Savings Banks Bill; 

A More Stringent Oleomargpring Law; 
And— 

Not repeal a single duty “now Mevied 








WE Give the splendid argument of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association 
in full this week, and it makes “ mighty 
interesting reading,” as Horace Greeley 
used to say. Every farmer should read 


it and ponder over it. It is simply un- 





answerable, and places the case of the 
sheep raiser on a basis of rock, 


| for the protection of agricultural products, 
For these we are going to make a 
_ resolute fight, and we want every farmer 
| who believes with us to enrol himself 
| under our banners, 
| call << ~<a 

Ask all your neighbors to subscribe 
for Tux American Farmer, 





There can be no question that the | 





IT MYST (COME. 

A protective duty on cotton is a ne- 
eessity, and must come in the near fut- 
ure. We think th country is fully 
ready for it now, augl that it cannot come 
too soon. 

The shipments of Beyptian cotton into 
this country are jycueasing at an enorm- 
ous rate. So far this year they are 77 
per cent, greater than those of last year, 
which, in turn, tere about double those 
of the previous year. At the rate so far 
maintained the shipment by the end of 
the year will reach close to 50,000,000 
pounds. The official reports from Alex- 
andria showed that up to March 25, 
1893, there had been shipped direct to | 
the United States 27,517 bales, and 
about 2,500 bales had been sent hither 
from Liverpool. This makes a total of 
30,017 bales, against 16,036 bales for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 

If, as is estimated, we import the 
equivalent of 106,000 American bales of | 
cotton from Egypt this year, we have | 
destroyed the home market for the | 
product of about 250,000 acres of our | 
own cotton lands. There is no telling | 
where this will stop. The long and | 
costly efforts of England to make Egypt 
& competitor of ours as a cotton pro- 
ducer seems to be at last crowned with 
success, and Egypt last year supplied 12 
per cent. of the cotton used by the world, 
against 6.7 per cent. 10 years ago. All 
that is necessary to extend the Egyptian 
cotton area is to push the boundary of 
the country farther up the Nile, and this 
England is ready to do any day. 








RAISE OUR OWN SUGAR. 

It is a National scandal that with 
3,000,000 square miles of territory, most 
of it as good farming land as the sun 
shines on, we should still be sending out 
of the country every year more than 
$100,000,000 in gold to buy sugar. 
We send this money, too, to people who 
buy very little of us. 

We send out this money, too, when it 
is badly needed at home, and when our 
own farmers, who should raise our sugar, 
can find no market for their product. 

Every other civilized Nation in the 
world, except England, recognizes the 
wastefulness of such a great outgo of the 
people’s money, and have developed the 
raising of all the sugar they require un- 
der their own flags. Only the United 
States continues such economic extrava- 
gance. 

Experience has fully demonstrated 
that we can raise sugar successfully. 
The immense increase in our domestic 
sugar output during the past three years 
shows that we have at last passed the 








experimental stage and reached the 


practical. The Louisiana sugar planters 
have never done s> well as this year. 
In beets we have shown that we can 
raise more to the acre and richer in sugar 
content than France can. 

It seems clear to us that the Govern- 
| ment should not Show the least sign of 
wavering in its policy of encouragement 
and protection to sugar growing until 
we are placed in a position of independ- 
ence as to sugar. In other words, we 
believe that the Government should do 
all in its power to provide that that 





Our only safety lies in excluding 
foreign cotton and in manufacturing our 
own cotton as far as possible. The 
mountain streams of the South should be 
set to turning spindles. In place of 
sending raw cotton into the markets of 
the world, we should send yarn spun by 
the water power now running to waste 
within a day’s journey of the fields where 
the cotton blows. 

Not to do this is,to squander our re- 
sources and invite poverty. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


The long-expected crisis in the silver 





| question came jn the Senate last week, | 


and resulted in a parliamentary defeat 


for the advocates of unconditional repeal. 
of protection accorded to other industries, and | After 


a numbér of prolonged night 
sessions, it was found impossible to main- 
tain a quorum, and Senator Voorhees, 
who was leading the repeal forces, 


acknowledged defeat. The next step 


will be the adoption of some compro- 
mise, and a conditional repeal of the so- 
called Sherman Law. This will probably 
be done this week. The following is the 
substance of the compromise, which, at 
the present writing, it is thought will be 
adopted: 


The repeal of the Sherman Act, to take 
place four years hence, the purchase of silver 
bullion being in the meantime reduced to 
something like 2,000,000 ounces a month; an 
amendment to the law of 1875 authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds so 
that such bonds shall be redeemable five years 
from date, and that the interest shall not ex- 
ceed 34 per cent.; the retirement of all 
Treasury and other notes under $10 in value 
when they shall come into the Treasury in the 
ordinary course of business and the substi- 
tution therefor of silver certilicates or coined 
silver, the bullion now in the Treasury and 
the seigniorage to be coined for this purpose. 








Hon. WiLiiAM LAWRENCE, President 
of the American Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation, was in the city this week looking 
the ground over and preparing for the 
fight in the interest of the wool growers. 
Having been refused a hearing before 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives, he will 
make the fight before the Senate Fi- 


nance Committee when the bill reaches | 


‘it. He has armed himself with all the 


facts and statistics bearing upon the 
question, and will make an argument 
that will prevail upon the Senators to 
pause and consider, if they have not 
fully determined to put wool on the free 
list in spite of every reasonable argu- 
ment. 


i 





Tue slaughter of: European cattle in 
consequence of the great drouth means, 
in addition te other severe losses, a great 
one in the shape of increased purchases 
of fertilizers. The French, German, and 
Swiss farmers ‘have always been very 
saving of every particle of animal ma- 
nure for their fields, and the loss of a 
great portion of what they have been 
having will be a heavy blow to them. 


—__— 





Tue AMERICAN Farmer is here in 
Washington to fight a battle to vic- 
tory for farmers’ rights, It needs the 
help of every tarmer in: the country, and 
every man who believes that the farmers 
are not making too much money but far 
too little, should be a subscriber, and 





hel fight the battle, 


| Stream of $100,000,000 of gold per an- 
'num should be turned back from for- 


| eign ports and made to flow into the 


| pockets of the American farmers who 


| loss. 


are now raising wheat and corn at a 





Tur Germans seem to be taking hold 
of American maize in sober earnest, 
and sober earnest means a great deal with 
| those practical, thorough-going people. 
The exports of corn to that country are 
rapidly increasing, and now the Im- 
perial Government is putting its large, 
The 


Ministry has obtained the idea that 





strong hand into the businese. 


money can be saved by buying directly 
from the producers in the great corn 
States of the Interior, and thus save the 


| commissions of the dealers at the sea- | 


board. 


Freiherr Von Marschall, the 
} 
inquired of our State Department as to 


what assistance the Government can 


ae : : 

| give in the matter, and our Consul at 

| 

| Berlin writes that the time has come to 
form a great corn syndicate and gain a 


permanent hold on the German market. 





| Tnere will be a sharp fight over the 
| duties on tobacco. The importers and 
|some of the manufacturers are in des- 
perate earnest to get the duties repealed, 


or at least reduced to 50 cents a pound 


for cigar wrapper tobacco. They are 


sparing neither money nor effort to secure 
this. They should be defeated. 
thing, the tobacco tax should be raised, 
instead of lowered, and above all, it 
should be settled for a definite term. 
We can raise in this country every &ind 


If any- 


of tobacco that can be raised under the 
sun, and our farmers will turn their at- 
tention to raising the best of the im- 
ported kinds, if they can be assured that 
protection will last long enough to secure 
their enterprises being made profitable. 











In order to make an argument against 
the tobacco duties, the New York im- 
| porters had to proclaim themselves 
They told the 
Committee on Ways and Means that we 
100,000,000 
clear Havana cigars, but pay duty only 
on wrappers enough for 10,000,000. 
There is only one way for nine pounds 
out of every 10 of Havana wrappers to 


smugglers and criminals, 


manufacture every year 


get into the country without paying 
duty, and that is by the cunning evasion 
of the law by the importers. 
that this is a field in which the Special 
Agents of the Treasury might find 
worth working. 


We suggest 





Ir you believe that the farmers of the 
United States should be protected 
against injurious competition with the 
paupers of foreign countries, not only 
subserbe for Toe AMERICAN FARMER, 
but get as many of your neighbors as 
you can to do the same. 





a --——— 


Tur New Zealanders are more pro- 
gressive than we are. They have passed 
a law giving women, married or single, 
all the rights and privileges of citizen- 


now as good as any other man, and better 
if she behaves herself, 
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Tue Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has made an important ruling, which 
will be of great benefit to the tobacco 
growerse Schedule F of the tariff pro- 
vides that on leaf tobacco, if any portion 
in the bale, box or package shall be suit- 
able for cigar wrappers, the whole shall 
be held dutiable at $2.75 a pound if 
stemmed, and at $2 a pound if un- 
stemmed. The Board of Appraisers has 
heretofore held that the duty shall not 
be assessed unless the amount suitable 
for wrappers is at least 15 per cent., but 
Assistant Secretary Hamlim thinks that 
this is too great, and has fixed the maxi- 
mum at five per cent. 


Royaty has to share some thing® 
with common people. 





Queen Victoria 
has been selling off some surplus Jerseys 
from the royal herd on the Prince 
Consort’s farm, and finds that they do 
not bring half the price of two years 
ago. The highest price was paid for 
“ Dorothy,” a whole color, two-year old 
cow, which was 174 guineas, about 
$91.88. Still, some of the Westerners 
would think cattle raising decently 
profitable, if they could get $91 for a 
two-year old cow. 


THe New York tobacco importers 
spoke of the men who grow American 
tobacco as “a few hayseeds,” for whose 
benefit the whole country was being 
taxed. 





This is the contemptuous feeling 
that the Eastern ‘importers have for all 
farmers who raise products, that the im- 
porters want to make money only by pur- 
chasing abroad. Think of the insolence 
of styling the 40,000 tobacco growers of 
the United States as “ merely a few poor 


'” 


hayseeds 


——< 





RalstNnG canaigre is a new and profit- 
able industry in New Mexico. It is a 
native plant, the root of which has been 
found very useful for tanning. It is 
sliced and dried in large factories estab- 
lished for that purpose and shipped to 


year of green canaigre for the next five 
years, at $10 a ton. It grows luxuri- 
ously in semi-arid soil, where little else 
is raised. 

ee 


Tue oleomargarine business flourishes, 





Minister of Foreign Affairs, has officially | 


| tection, resulting 


the East. One New York firm has | 
offered to contract for 75,000 tons a! 





Col. A. 8. Buford, President of the Vjr. 
winia State Agricultural and Mechanical + 
ciety, tendered his resignation Sept. | 
which was accepted, and his success) 
be elected at the October meeting 
resolutions of regret were adopted. ( 
Buford has been President of the ; 
many years. 

The woolen manufacturers of New Buy). 
rely upon Representative M. T. Stevens. of 
Massachusetts, to conduct their fight 
retention of the duties on manufactured 


Ri 


weet ir 


He isa large woolen manufacturer, and thy h 
a Democrat and an ardent tariff reformes. eg 
wants reform to stop when it reaches the date 
on woolen goods, 

William Neis has finished picking | D 
yard above Springfield, Oreg. Off of his 2s. 
acre yard he obtainéd 75,000 pounds, or sy 


average yield of 2,678} pounds pe 
which, at the latest prices paid for 
would bring the sum of $445.39 
The yard was carefully worked and s; 
and shows what proper attention wi! 
the grower. 


Gen. Roy Stone, of New York, President of 
the National League of Good Roads, |i: t 
been appointed by the Secretary of A, . 
ure Special Agent and Engineer-in-Chyirge of 
the investigation into the subject of 1) l 
system of the United States, and the 
methods of road making. This appoint 
was provided for by the act of March‘, | 
which makes a special appropriation {1 
purpose. 

Dr. Lewis, President of the Oregon | 
cultural exhibit at the World’s Fair, ofji 
2.50 for an apple that measured mor 
14 inches in circumference, the limit » 
by the fruit from Arkansas. Some cit 
Union County, Oreg., increased this aniw ) 
$5, and now Mr. E. Schanno has sent t 
Lewis at Chicago, by express, from The Dall: s, 
a box of apples several of which mea { 
more than 14 inchesin circumference aud 
15} inches. These apples were grown on 
farm of McDonald Bros., on Chenoweth Cr 
Oreg. 


Capt. M. A. Healy, of the revenue si: r 
Bear, who has spent much time in A| 
and whose duty it is to inspect the ma 
ment of the reindeer station at Port Clar . 
and to purchase the animals in Siberia. is 
just submitted a report on that inte: 


as - 


experiment to the Treasury Department. le 
declares that the experience of two years ¢s- 
tablishes beyond a doubt its feasibility, and 
that the deer thrive better in Alaska than in 
Siberia. Capt. Healy urges the ado of 
methods similar to those in us | 
stock farms. 

At the meeting of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association held World's 
Fair, in Chicago, Oet. 5, 1893, Judge WW m 
Lawrence, of Belletontaine, O., was elected 
President. In the last eight years no man in 
the United States has done so much to pro- 
mote the interests of the wool growers. He 


has made more speeches, written more news- 
paper articles, and given more time to the ad- 
vocacy of protective wool duties than any 
other citizen. He made the leading argu- 
ments before Committees of the Senate and 
House, at Washington, in favor of wool pro- 
in the wool tariff provision 
of the MeKinley Law. He succeeds in this 


| important office Hon. Columbus Delano, of 








in spite of the legislation which was in- 
tended to kill it. The Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau collected for the last fiscal 
year— 

On oleomargarine 


$1,501,517 50 


lected for the previous year. More 


the dairy interests, ~ 


sasiepieneielilinety cligminniiinians 

Ir tr price of wool has gone down 
constantly since the imposition of duties, 
and is now cheaper than was ever 
known before, why this clamor for tak- 
ing the duties off? 
be consistent, at least. 

eo 

Ir you believe that the farmers 
should not be made to bear the main 
burden of tariff reduction, join Tur 
AMERICAN FARMER in making a de- 
termined fight against it. 





Do you want to help in the fight for 
If 


so, send in your subscription to THe 


the protection of American flocks ? 


AMERICAN FARMER. 


PERSONAL. 











The annual session of the National Grange 
will be held in Syracuse, N. Y., beginning 





ship. Every woman in New Zealand is 


Wednesday, Nov. 15. 
George Ball, of Ballston, Oreg., picked 36 


place, and sold them for $18, 


and broke his neck. He was 80 years old. 

E. C. Merrill, of Independence, Oreg., re- 
cently sold two car loads of hops (140 bales), 
grown on his place, for 18 cents a pound, real- 
izing about $5,000. This was only about one- 
third of his crop. 

Representative M. D. Harter, of Ohio, is 
strongly in favor of putting agricultural in- 
struments and flour on the free list, At 
most, he could allow a revenue tax of 10 per 
cent. on agricultural implements. 

Martin George, of Orting, Wash., says that 
he has a two-acre field of as tine tobacco as he 
ever grew in Ohio, and that he has been 
offered 45 cents a pound for it. He thinks 
that Washington has a great future as a to- 
bacco-raising country, 

Max Kallenbach has been at Middlebury, 
Vt., buyinga fine lot of Merino rams and ewes 
which he has shipped to Germany. Ile se- 
cured a number of the best-bred animals in 
New England, and is anxious to see the effect 
when crossed upon the native breeds of the 
Empire. 

David Lubin, of Sacramento, Cal., read a 
very interesting paper before the annual as- 
scmbly of the State Grange held the first week 
of this month. He advocated the moving of 
farm products through the mails at a uniform 
rate for all distances, believing this a sure 
way of overcoming the transportation ques- 
tion. 

J. B. Titus, of Arlington, Oreg., has been 
trying the experiment of shipping horses to 
Chicago, and is not satisfied with the result. 
He took 18 good, heavy horses te?Chicago, and 
his net profits on the lot aggregated $62.50, or 
| an average of $3.47 per head. He thinks this 
is too near like doing business merely for one’s 
health. 





| 


Special tax on manufacturers....... 15,350.00 | 
‘ retail dealers.......06 2882 00 
- wholesale dealers.... 185.644 (9 | 
I ediids acne wnsxtetouven cesses $1,670,643 nO 
This $404,317.50 more than was col- 


| clasing with 


Ohio. 


el cted 


Gov. John J. Rich, of Michigan, was 
Vice-President; Wm. G. Markham, 
of Vermont, Secretary and Treasurer. Di- 
rectors, W. H. Herriott, of Pennsylvania; J. 
H. Kirkpatrick, of California; Capt. A. EF. 
Shepard, of Texas; Albert Chapman, of Ver- 
mont; F. W. Gooding, Idaho; 8. H. Todd, 
of Ohio; Geo. McKerrow, Missouri. 


<r i— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE SHEEP RECORD, 
Vol. VILE, Published by the American Shrop- 
shire Registry Association. Edited and ce« 
viled by Mortimer Levering, Secretary, La- 
Fayette. Ind, Price, to non-members, $2.0. 
The volume, which occupies 1,410 pages, 

contains all the entries of Shropshire sheep 

for the year, beginning with No, 32,249 and 

No. 44,505. This statement 

alone shows the prosperous condition of the 

association, and speaks more fully than 
words. The book is strongly beund in half 

Morocco and is a credit to those 


Mle 


who possess 


it. Tothe members of the association it is 
| invaluable, and not less so to those who do 

not belong, for the reason that with it in 

their possession they cannot be sold scrub 
| stock for registered sheep of this variety) 


effective legislation is needed to protect | 


| Professor of Agriculture at the Guelph 


Our enemies should | 


WEEDS. AND HOW TO KILL THEM. By 
Prof. Thomas Shaw, Published by the J. 
Bryant Co., limited, Toronto, Canada, 

This is a book which is intended to he of 
practical value to the farmer, 
result of many years experience of the aut 
in dealing practically with various kinds 
weeds. Prof. Shaw for many years was 


since it is the 
if 


tario) Agriculture College, and the thon 
compressed in the book represent the creain 
of his knowledge on the subject 

LOW COST POULTRY HOUSF. By J. Wa 

Darrow. Published by the Fanciers’ Review 

Publishing Co., Chatham, N.Y.) Pri a4 

cents. 

This is a valuable, practical treatise on 
poultry buildings. It numerous 
plans and illustrations of poultry buildings 
costing from $25 to $100, and detailed spe 
fications with exact cost of building appear 
with each description. It also shows several 
poultry house conveniences. Every one con- 
templating the erection of a poultry house 
should have this valuable little book. 


Notes. 


contains 


Our Litth MM n and Women. An illus 
trated monthly for youngest readers. Pubs 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, Mass, 


Price, $1 a year. 

The Phirenological Journal, “‘An illustrated 
magazine of human nature * Published by 
the Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East Twenty-tirst 
street, New York. Price, 15 cents. 


Lippineott’s MN gazine for October contains 





bushels of Bartlett pears from one tree on his | 


Jas. A. Turner, a wealthy farmer of Eaton | 
County, Mich., fell from a hay mow Oct. 11 | 


l'The Hepburn Line, or the Missing Link, 


a complete novel, by Mary J. Holmes, the 
noted author. Besides is it has a full ae. 
count of the famous duel between Henry Clay 
and John Randolph, of Roanoke, with hereto- 
fore unpublished letters and a number of 
other contributions of marked interest. Pub- 
lished at Philadelphia. Price, 2o cents 

Contents of Worthington’s Magazine 
tember: At the Pribilof Islands: By Gone 
Days; Hours With Percival, The Seariet 
Tanager; In “ Ole Virgiuny * 50 Years Ago; 
A Second Courtship; Do Women Dress ton 
Men? A Country Pastorate; A Modern Mo 
ses: A Love Song; An Old Fashioned Love 
Match; ’Hiel’s Warnin’; Thon and | De 
partments. All finely illustrat: d. Pub 
lished at Hartford, Conn, Price, ‘25 cents 

The Overland Monthly for October conta! 
Camping in Mendocino; In Trust; ‘Th 
Shakspere Drama; Pescadero Pebbles; 1 
Paintings .Owned on the Pacilic 
The Largest Jetty in the World; 
Registers; An Old Mission; The | 
Sunny Brae; Tamerlane the Great, Gr 
Hour; The Wheel in California; The > 
mento; The Guarany; The Reforma 
Movements in California; Larry; Unde 
Fair Divinities; Verse of the Year. Tul! i 
at San Francisco, Price, 26 cents. 

Harper's Weekly, with its well-known 
prise, fs out this week with a very stv 
four-page panoramic view of the great |! 
national yacht race for the America's ©!) 
drawn by M. J. Burns and Victor Per 
Conan Doyle contributes the first hall o! | 
of his thrilling detective stories, entitled ' 
Adventures of a Naval Treaty, Other not 
features are the handsomely illustrated ar! 
on the Williams College Centenary, hy !l: 
ton W. Mabie, and one on the subject o! 
great Irrigation Congress, which is a 
panied by a number of interesting port! 
There are also full-page drawings by Chiao! 
Graham, of The Grand Arch of the Peristy'% 
and of The Pueblo Indians’ Harvest Diaicoy 
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NATIONAL WOOK GROWERS. 


Annual Meeting of the Organi- 
zation at the World's 
Fair, Chicago, e 


~—t ITE ANNUAL meeting of the 
National Wool Growers’ As- 


ell fas 
Tf ) sociation was held in the 
-*%\ Agricultural Building at the 
Rap: ei 4 World’s Fair in Chicago, the 
ey “ opening session occurring on 

o Di Ne Sept. 28. Sheepmen from all 
ay WR oparts of the country were 


present, and the meeting was 
unanimous on all subjects, 

Judge William Lawrence, 
President of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Associ- 
ation, was clected Chairman, and Levi Chub- 
buck, of Columbia, Mo., was elected Secre- 
tary. : 

THEO, JUSTICES ARGUMENT. 

Theodore Justice, of the firm of Justice, 
Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, was called 
op for some remarks on the tarifY on wool, and 
in response Laid some startling facts and figures 
before the wool growers present. Mr, Justice 
is not only thoroughly posted on the wool 
market, but has a comprehensive grasp of the 
wool growing industry throughout the world. 
He began by giving some of his experiences 
before the Ways and Means Committee. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Justice this Committee is de- 
termined to report favorably on the repeal of 
the present duty on wool unless the producers 
of the article take such action as will convince 
their Representatives in Congress that the 
repeal of the duty will utterly wipe out this 
most important branch of agriculture, 

‘The wool clip of 1893 is estimated at 
332,600,000 pounds, and at the average price 
of 20 cents, which prevailed when Mr, Cleve- 
land went into office, its value would be 
$65,600,000. Tn the present unsettled con- 
dition of the market owing to Mr, Cleveland's 
position in regard to the tariff, it is hard te 
tell what this crop will realize to the owners, 
I will give one or two instances to explain 
what I mean. Here is a sample of wool sent 
to us by a wool grower in New Mexico. It is 
of the sume grade of which a clip of 70,000 


pounds on arago netted him $12,000, He 
has a similar clip this year and asked us how 
much we could advance on it. Owing to the 
shutting dewn of the woolen mills in the 
East, we could do nothing in our own market 


and sent the sample to our London corre- 
spondent with the request to cable us an offer 
on it. Word came back that it was worth 


three pence, equivalent to six cents in our 
money yer pound. ‘The cost of getting this 
wool to imarket will be five cents per pound, 
including railroad and steamship rates, com- 


missions, drayage, and insurance charges. 








THE AMERICAN 


ele of surplus 
solid at ruin- 


nually producing —— bus 
wheat, to 
pi n markets in competi- 


oroyer production of 
ously low prices in 
fon with the ebeap labor of the East Indies, 
ussin, and clsewhere, thus depressing the 
tmetican furm price as now to 00 veuts per 
shel, furm value, 

ith the proper number of shee 
farincrs wo add to the 76,204) 
uetig 2,000,151,000 bushels of corn ln Je, und 
to the 2381 ae acres, producing 7)" 0M,000 
bushels of onts in the same year, and by all 
theve agencics make an adequate markeg and 
fuirly remuncrative American prices for all 
furm products, ineluding wool, provided the 
farmers could bave such protective legislation 
as would shut out all imaporis of the products 
and of woolen goods, und thus give prosperity 
to all the industries of the whole counteg. 
Every pound of foreign wool imported is 
equiva'ent to an import of the foreign grass, 
hay, and other feed that muke it. We oppose 
the import of such agricultural products as 
these, becuuse our interest is to produce them 
on our own farina, 

We declare that free wool, as now the policy 


A 
b 

Amerilean 
acres, pro- 


, of the President and a large portion of mem- 


bers in the present Congress, wil! substantially 
destrdy the American wool industry and there- 
by injuriously affect all others, especially de- 
pressing the price of ferm products and im- 
Pairing the value of farms. 


INJUSTICE OF THE MILLS BILL. 


The Mills Tariff Bill of 1888, passed by the 
House of Representatives, but not by the 
Scnate, propoeed to place wool and 32 other 
ertiel s produced upon American farms on the 
free list, while giving to wool manufacturers a 
wotection of 40 per cent., and cfforts wre now 

ing made to secure a tariff, thus discrimi- 
nating against farmers. Such a system could 
not, in any just sehse, be regarded cven : 58 “a 
turiff for revenue only,” operating cqually on 
all industries, but would be hostile to farmers, 
sucrificing their indusiries, subjeeting them to 
unjust and unnecessary foreign competition, 
reducing the price of all arricultural products, 
while aiding and favoring manutucturers, 
Why this discrimination against farmers? Why 
this proffered bribe to manufeeturcrs? Will 
the farmers tolerate so great an outrage? Itis 
alike unjust, odious, and infamous, 

We curnestly appeal to wool manufacturers 
to give no countenance to such invidious and 
unholy discrimination against farmers. If such 


| lh gislation shall be secured, it must be evident 


| may oe 


to all reflecting men that, however much we 
lore it, free woo! will speedily be fol- 
»y frie woolen goods, and s> the de- 
struction of our wool mapataghusing industries. 
The same veasons urged in Fivor of free wool 
will be urged with even more foree in fuvor of 
free woolen goods, And, as American farmers 
and wool growers, we declare that while we 
tuyor such protective duties as will cuable 
American munufseturers to supply all needed 
woolen macufactures, yet if free wool is made 
the permanent policy of thiscountry the Ameri- 


lowed 


| can people will never submit to such discriml- 


| earnestly urged to adopt this as the 


We advised our customer as to the facts and 
advised him to wait awhile, bet he replied 
that he was in debt and foreed to sell even on 
the London ingrket quotations,” 

‘le then went into an exhaustive argument 
to iow why the wool growers of this country 
ecanbot compete saceessfully with those of | 
\ustralia. ‘There the dand is owned by the 
Covernment, and the sheep raiser pays less 
in rentals than the Rocky Mountain sheep | 
raiser paysin taxes, Wool can be shipped from 
Melhourne to London and New York for one- 
halfconut per pound, while the Western man 


iust pay from two to three cents to get his 
predact to market. In Australia the pastur- 
age is perennial, while the American wool- 
grower must provide Jood and shelter for his 
flocks during the Winter season, altogether 
Picing him in a position in which it is im- 
possible for him to compete with his more 
favorably located competitors. Myr. Justice 
was also provided with facts and figures to 
show that the sheep interest of the country 
has always advanced steadily when American 
wool was protected and declined when the 
duty was off. 
JUDGE LAWRENCE'S SPEECH. 

Judge Lawrence followed Mr. Justice, and 
took tor his sabject the politieal phase of the 
question. He took up the economic phase of 
the question and demonstrated that the strik- 
ing down of the wool industry must work an 


ineren ujury tothe country at large. He 
produced tocts to show that wool growing was 
becoming unprofitable to a certain extent even 
in Aus umd South America, and the 
natural ie-ult will be to greatly increase the 


exportation of mutton which can now be 
shipped in # frozen condition to the London 
market 

He continued: ‘* As the United States has 
looked to that market to consume a good 
share of its surplus beef and pork, what is to 
be expected when that market becomes practi- 
cally closed to us and our surplus beef and 
pork increased, as it must necessarily be if 
the wool-growing industry is legislated out of 
existence ? 


“It simp! 


y means that the value of our 


| goods out of this country. 


| thoseengaged in all other American productive 


nation in faver of wool manufacturing in- 
dustries. They give employment to but few 
people as. compared with the million of wool 
growers who are flockmasters in the United 
Stutes; but few as compared with all engaged 
in, or intercsied directiy in, agricuitural pur- 
suits, e:inbracing more than half of the Ameri- 
can people. 


VOTE FOR NO FREE.WOOL MAN. 


The demands we make are so just, so essential 
to the welfare of the whole people, that we now 
declare that it is our fixed and unaltvrable pur- 
pose pot to support the nomination of, or vote 
for, any man for any political office which can 
in any way affect the wool industry who is not 
in favor of such protective duties as will give 
to American wool growers the privilege of sup- 
ye ing al] wools needed for consumption in the 

Tnited States. The wool growers and otber 
farmers of the United States and all voters who 
regard the dnterests of Americun people are 

wy line 
of political action. We are resolved no longer 


. wool indust 


' clared his purpose of 





to uct on the defensive, but we are determined 
to wage an negressive political warfare on all 
who oppose justice for wool growers. The time 
has come, in view of the threatened peril to our 
industry, when farmers should assert all the 
politic 1 power in their hands by the ballot, 
and all the influence they can otherwise exert, 
to secure that measure of just legislation 
which we demand. And to secure this, al 
friends of the wool industry should unite with 


indusirics, in uid of a common purpose to pro- 
mote the prosperity of all. 

We are opposed to any legislation the object 
of which is to render valueless our American 
mines of silver. The policy of pretection is so 


| broud as to extend to legislation by ( ongress | 


to preserve the value of our mines of silver, 
of coul, and of ores of all kinds. And we de- 
clave our purpose to favor all just and prac- 
ticab’e measures that will preserve these and 
| all other sources of American wealth and means 
of giving employment to labor, The friends of 
the wool industry are ready to unite with the 
friends of ail menaced American industries in 
retaining their preservation. We are rendy to 
unite with the friends of all other menuced 
American industries in resisting all efforts to 
demonetize silver and make gold our only 
| meta! money. 


DOUBLE SOURCE OF WEALTH, 


We oppose the importation of wools, among 
other reasons, because they come from foreign 
countries which take substantialiy nothing 
from us in return but gold. When we import 
wool we have it as an element of perishable 
wealth, and foreign countries take for it and 


gold which should have been kept in 
country and paid to American wool growers, 
When we produce all needed wools we have 
them and the gold which 
Ameriean citizens, a double source of wealth, 
It is vot difficult to see which system is best 
calculsted to increase and preserve American 
And we appeal to the men of all po- 


wealth 


litieul parties whodesire to preserve our Ameri- | 
wold to unite with usin securing | 


can supply of 
such protective duties as will keep our gold at 
home by keeping foreign wools and woolen 
The recent panic 
and the continued monetary stringency com- 
menced with the export of gold. Hence one 


| hecessury remedy is to so legislate that we will 


farm lands must decrease in value accord. | 


ingly and the country placed at the mercy of 
@ foreign country for one of the necessary 
articles in use by our people. Yet this is 


what Presiient Cleveland has mapped out as 
the policy of the Democratic party. 

We must organize and fight this move- 
ment. We are great in numbers but greatly 


seultered, while our enemies, though few in 


numbers, ave strong in finances and organiza- 
tiou. We must let it be known that we are 
a unit in our opposition to the repeal of the 
duty on wool, and irrespective of our party 
afiiliations will fight any man or party who 
aitempts to sirike down this great industry.”’ 

Judge Lawrence’s remarks were received 
With gest applause and enthusiasm. 

On the second day’s meeting the following 
re-~vlution-, introduced by Judge Lawrence, 
Were adopied: 

The wool growers of the United States, in 
Mass jiceting assembled, on the grounds of the 
Vorids Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, to 
the peouie, and President, and Congress of the 
1 nitea stutes, send greeting and deciare : 

That the wool growers of the United States 
ecun and with *fulland «dequate protection for 
the woo: industry’? will soon produce all the 
wool and mutton needed for consuaption in the 
United States, 

DEMAND FOR PROTECTIVE DUTIES, 

We demand such “full and adequate pro- 
tection for the wool growing and wool manu- 
Tuctiving industries as will enable American 
woolgr rsand wool manufacturers tosupply 


we 
ull necded woot and woolen goods, because ft 


would be of inewlealable benetit toail the peopie 
of this country and injurious only to foreign 
} eta xrowers, foreign manufacturers, and 

rhe viiity of Americans to supply all needed 
Wools sue woolen goods camot be doubted. 
Wecan iarsish abundant evidence ofthis. The 
oltropeated cluim that some foreign wools are 
becded to mix with ours for successful manu- 
1 hus teen again and again disproved. 
7 it Wwe oe t a only be a reason for ad- 

iitfing these wool, 

! »oople of the United States consume 
f#inus'ly 600,0-0,000 pounds of wool on the un- 
Wi-hed busts, less then half of which is pro- 


duced in this country, and the residuc imported 
the torm ef wool and woolen goods from 
er countries. Our present number of sheep, 
wbout 45,00,000, produced in 1293 about 502,000,000 
pounds of wools on the unwashed basis, and the 
residue was imported in the fiscal year 1893, in 
Ol 143856 pounds and in the form of 
colon poods bR,145,473 pounds. 
Gur present number of sheep, 45,000,000, shou 
be-and with adequae protective duties soon 
_ d be, inereased by 55,000,000, making in all 
ALEIALL IR 


ADVANTAGE TO FARMERS. 


at 


Ww 


With adequate protection, and under normal | made 
Colditions, this increase would add $150,000,000 ' Every per 
tothe value of our flecks, and add more than 


000.000 anuually te the income of farmers by 
li sule of udditional wool, besides adding $90,- 
(O.1 or more annually by the sale of addi- 
Uonal mutton sheep, This would add to the 
toxuble wealth of the country and aid in re- 
ig the présent burden of local taxation, 
reuse of sheep would make an increased 
cctiund for 12,000,000 acres of additional pasture 
lof the average productive capacity of our 
fugrcultural States, and would make a 
rket Lor 0,000,000 additional tons of bay, be- 
,U))00 bushels of 
c's of oats, and by the increased demand 
id increase the price of all chess and = 
«) jor increased crops, especially in 
‘ Suton. and thus inererse the value oflands 
tl the 


! sin 


j 
‘ 

1 

& 

| 
we 
th 
} 

! 

‘ 


corn and 20,000,000 


conse to export gold for wool or for woolen 
goods. 

We appeal to the cotton planters of the 
Southern States to unite with us in demanding 
such protection for wool and raw cotton as will 
prevent the importation of either, There is no 
tariff on raw cotton, but the time has come when 
there should be. The imports of raw cotton, 
cotton waste, and flocks for the fiscal year 1892, 
entered and withdrawn for consumption, were 
28,458,566 pounds, of the custom-house value of 
$3.21 1.059, besides cotton waste, not for paper, 
213,065 pounds, of the valve of $6,856.96, The im- 
ports of cotton for the fiscal year, 1895, were 


| 43.881,9%2 pounds, of the custom-house value of 


88,70. And soon Egypt, the Eust Indies, 
‘hina, Afrien. and South America will be crowd- 
ing our markets, and supplying aiso the cotton 
factories of Europe 

Our policy isto manufacture American cot- 
ton in American factories, supply all our peo- 
pie need in cotton goods, and by reciprocity 
treaties secure a necessury share of the mar- 
kets of the world, and especially of the West- 
ern hemisthere, 
cotton goods in the fiscal year 14935 were of the 


custom-bouse value of $33,560.295, all of which | 


should have been kept out, and their place sup- 


| plied with American manufactures. 


The vast imports of wool, of woolen goods, 
and of cotton goods show that present duties 
are not sufficiently high. The existing evil 


is not too much tariff; it is too little tariff. 

We declare our readiness to unite with the 
cotton planters in securing protection alike for 
cotton and for wool, for cotton and for woolen 
goods. 

WHY PROTECTION 18 NEEDED. 


Protective duties are needed because the 
wool growers of Australnsia, the Argentine Re- 
public, South Africa, and some other countries 
cun produce good Merino wool at a cost of 
about 10 cents per pound. That of Australasia, 
unwashed, will not shrink in scouring more 
than Obio unwashed. The two countries first 
named have each over 120,000,000 sheep» Sheep 
in these countries require no Winter feeding. 
Pasturage costs nothing, or at most, in some lo- 
calities, only a few cents an acre, Sheep are 
kept on ranches with from 5,000 up to 1,000,000 
in numbers. Wool can be carried from Mel- 
bourne to Boston forhalf a cent a pound, from 
London to Boston for one-quarter of a cent, 
while freight from our Rocky Mountain regfon 
by rail to Boston costs from two to three cents. 
In view of this it is evident that with free wool, 
foreign countries will supply our markets with 
wool at prices so low that our wool growers 
cannot compete with them. Hence our wool 

rowers need protective duties. Hence with 

ree wool our American wool industry will be 
destroyed except to a limited extent for very 


| choice mutton sheep in the vicinity of our great 


la | wi 


“tates, These conditions would en- 
ihe Americans to utilize in sheep 
“anciry 9,000,000 of the 39,916,807 acres NOW Gir 


hus- | wool; 
The 


cities. 
PROTECTION PROTECTS. 


With adequate protection foreign wools can 
be excluded. Under the act of 1867 the duty on 
Merino wools was about 15 cents per pound, 
With that rate of duty now, American wool 
growers could produce wools at such prices 

| that foreign growers could not afford > 
| the duty, and their wools would be excluded, 
This is the reason why foreign wool growers 
and impurters and some manufacturers want 
free wool to enable foreign wools to be im- 
ported. The present — of 11 cents eh pn 
effectually excludes wools from Buenos Ayres, 
1ich shrink 66 per cent. in scouring, but Aus- 
! tralusian woo!s, shrinking only 50 per cent., are 
flooding our murkets at prices so low as to ruin 
our wool industry. As between these two 
i classes of wools the duty is sufficient as against 
| the Argentine wools, though it would not be if 
to apply equally against both classes. 
jod of adequate protection has given 
in inerease of our flocks; every 
uate protection — — — 
owing unprofitable and reduced our flocks, 
| ot tm protection, like thut in the act of 
188, alwuys bes been and must be ruinous. 

WHY IS WOOL SO LOW IN PRICE? 

» call for an extra session of Congress, with 
the threat of free wool, induced wool manu- 
facturers to pay no more for wool during this 
season than about free woo! prices, because they 
believed that before they could manufacture 





! prosperity and : 
| Period of inadec 


| 
{ 
} 


t least six months, free woo! would be here. 
io such an event they knew that their goods 
must be sold in competition with imported 
woolen made of free wool. The low 
prices then grew out of the prospect of free 

the reality will be even worse yet. 
wool growers of the United States have 


| duction, and 


have as an element of permanent wealth the | 
ths | 


“ys forthem to our | 


The imports of manufactured | 


the wool into goods and market them, requiring | 





Jost thus far, yd the prospect of free wool, in 
the decline in the price of sheep, since the in- 
iumuration of Pres dent Cleveland, $75,000,000, 
Wool growers have Jost in the decline in the 
vives Of wools, below those of lust yerr, over 

1,000,000, Scoured wool Inst year was worth 
an average of () cents per pound in our Basti ra 
inirket ; now only cents, This isa decline of 
* cents per scoured pound, Wool declined in 
price In 1808 below the prices of 14v0, not be- 
cuuse of the wool tariff law, but in spite of It 
and because of the grent decline {n the price o 
Wools in foreign countries—a decline of more 


than 20 per cent. in one year, The wool tariff 
act of 1890 could not prevent this nor the conse- 
quent decline here, faut our woola were higher 


in priee here than foreign prices by substanti- 
ally the amount of the duty, The woo) tariff, 
to that extent, did thus protect wool growers, 
The proper remedy is to Increase the auty one 
cent a pound for four yeurs, during which time 


our flocks can be increased sufficiently to sup- 
ply all needed wools, and then keep out all for- 
eign wools, 


A FALSE PRETEXT. 


One pretext for securing, free wool is the 
fuise assumption that the”American people 
would | be supplied with cheuper cloth- 
ing. The first effect of an adcquate wool tariff 
would be to incrense the price of wools. But 
roo! growing would soon adjust itself to sur- 
rounding conditions, and the prices would then 
always be fair prices. And who will object to 
fair prices for American labor? Ninety per 
cent. of the cost of wool is labor. American 
prices are, and should be, better thun European 
pesons. free wool is forced wpon us and pro- 
ection enerally overthrown, the prices of 
labor, of the salaries of college professors, of 
school teachers, and prices generally must 
come down—the debts of the States and of the 
people, however, will not be reduced; they will 
remain and practically be doubled, because the 
means of paying will be reduced, Free wool 
would substantially destroy the American 
—s Then would come the destruc- 
tion of American wool manufacturing. Then 
foreign wool growersand manufacturers wou!d 
have a monopoly which woulda enable them to 
fix their own prices higher than they would be 
under American protection. 

On this subject we indorse the teachings of 
Jefferson, who was among the first to introduce 
sheep from Eurovne into Virginia. In his letter 
to Jean Baptiste, Murch 2, 1815, he said: 

“The prohibiting duties we Iny on all articles 
of foreign manufacture, which prudence re- 
quizes us to establish at home, with the patriotic 

etermination of every good citizen to use no 
foreign article which can be made within our- 
selves, without regard to ditcrence in prices, 
secures us against foreign dcpendency.” (Jef- 
ferson's Works, Vol. vi., p. 420). 

And in his lettcr to Retin, Jan. 9, 1816, he 
favored protection for manufactures and de- 
“purchasing nothing 
foreign where an equivalent of domestic can be 
obtained without regard to difference of price.” 
(Vol. vi, p. 521.) 


THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY. 


Until the advent of President Cleveland all 

litical parties favored protection for the wool 
ndustry, whatever differences there were as 
to_protection for minor industries. Madison 
sj®rted his suit of domestic manufacture at the 
Columbian Agricultural Socicty of Georgetown, 
D. C., to show that he favored the protective 

jlicy. (Rep. U. 8. Dep, Ag. on Sheep, 1892, p. 

74). Gen. Jackson, when a candidate for the 

Presidenuey,in his letter to Dr. Coleman of April 
26, 1824, sald : 

“ Providence has filled our mountains and our 
plains with minerals * * and given us 
climate and soil for the growing of hemp and 
wool. They ought to have extended to them 
adequate and fair protection.” 

The act of Congress of May 19, 1828, giving 
high protective duties on wool, was voted for by 
Benton, Van Buren, Buchanan, and all the 
leading Democrats in the Senate and House. 
The act of Congress of Mareh 3, 1883, reduced 
somewhat the higher duties on wool in the act 
of March 2, 1887. 

In 1888, the Ohio Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee issued a circular denouncing the re- 
declaring “that as protection 
* * has thus far proved highly beneficial to 
the farmers of Ohio * * this protection 
should not be withdrawn as long as a protective 
policy is pursued.” 

On April 7, 1884, every Democrat in Congress 
from Ohio voted for a bill to restore the wool 
tariff nct of 1807. 

This was indorsed by the Ohio Democratic 
State Convention, June 2%, 1884 n the 23d of 
January, 1881, the Democratic Ohio Legislature 
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passed the following: 

“ Resolved, Thut our Senators in Congress be 
and sre hereby instructed and our Kepresenta- 
tives requested to use all honorable means and 
vote for the bill torestore the tariff? on wool as 
it stood prior to the receut reduction,” ete. Gee 
Ohio laws, vol, 81, puge 379, laws of 1884.) 


COMPENSATIONS FOR PROTECTION, 


If it were even true—as it is not—that protec. 
tion would permanently add a small percentum 
| to the cost of clothing, yet there are compensa- 
tions for all the people which would far more 
than counterbalance this. Freo wool by redue- 
ing the sources of income for farmers and im- 
| pairing the rewerds for all agricu'tural in- 
| dustries will put them in a position where they 

cunnot, as they would with ample projection, 
liberally patronize mechanics, merchants, rail- 
roads, schools, colleges, and churches. The 
wool industry will aid tax payers by sharing the 
burdens of taxation, It will give employment 
to breeders to ercet sheep houses and barns, 
aud to lumbermen and hardwere dealers for 
material, aud to men to clear and farm lands. 
It will utilize bill and mountsinside that would 
| be waste, It would utilize millions of acres of 
| pusturage i: Texas, in the new States and Ter- 
ritories that can be used for no other purpose. 
It will furnish meat food in greater abundance 
and cheaper than would be possible with the 
wool industry destroyed. The profit from wool 
willenuble tarmers to furnish mutton at less 
price than other forms of meat food, 

If free wool and tree goods come, so will the 
low wages und 'ow saluries of Europe come 
withthem. These are evils grevter, if possible, 
than war, pestilence, and famine. To the men 
who labor, to the men who owe debts to be paid, 
to the professors in colleges and teachers in our 
common school, to those who minister in the 
sacre! desk, to all who love justice, who are in- 
spired with patriotism and seck the honor and 

lory of our Republic more than of any other 

vation, we appeal for aid and influence. 


COLOSSAL POLITICAL CRIME, 


In view of all this, and much more that might 
be said, we denounce the proposition advo- 
cuted by some members of Congress now in 
session to place wool on the free list as the co- 
lossal political crime of the ege! Our mines of 
gold and of silver sre a source annually of vast 
wealth, aggregating $0,000,000 or more. Their 
destruction, if it were possible, would be con- 
demned by every true American citizen. The 
wool industry, properly devcloped, would"be a 
vastiy greater source of wealth annually than 
all ore mines of silver and of gold. Those who 
would destroy this industry would inflict on our 
country and people greater ruin than can ever 
be effected by a foreign invading army. We 
insist that Congvess shall resist this demand of 


and shall give such “full and adequate pro- 
tection * to our wool industry as will make the 
Awcrican Republic independent of all Nations 
in the means of clothing our citizens in peace 
and our soldiers in war. We call upon the 
farmers of the United States, without reference 
to previous political party affiliations, to organ- 
ize wool growers’ associations in every State 
and County, and adopt measures to make their 
influence heard and felt by all legitimate means 
in Congress, at the polls, and among all the 
people. 

F. H. GLENN, Ocean Springs, Miss., 

Cc. R. Fow.er, Harpster, 0., 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Ohio, 

Levi CuvBBuck, Columbia, Mo., 

H. W. MCCLELLAN, California, 

CALVI¥ COWGILLL, Indiana, 

ALBERT CHAPMAN, Vermont, 

Perer PAMPeL, Wyoming, 

ARTHUR BROUGHTON, Wisconsin, 

A. A. Woop, Michigan, 

JamEs Doak, jr., Philadelphia, 

Committee, 


The Piedmont Region of the South— 
“The Best Country Under the Sun.” 
After the war a heavy emigration began to 

the West from all the Southern States, which 

continued several years. In late years, how- 
ever, the movement has been reversed, and 
people are leaving the West and are settling 
in all parts of the South, ‘The experience of 
those who Lave lived in both sections is that 
while the yield per acreage is not so large in 
the South as in some parts of the West, per- 
haps, yet the net profits for a series of years 
are quite as satisfactory and life far more 
comfortable, as the farmer does not have to 
contend with frequent and protracted drouths, 
destructive cyclones and caterpillars, and 
long, dreary, and severely-cold Winters. 
Taking into consideration the climate, es- 
pecially that of the Piedmont region of Vir- 
| ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, 

traversed by the Richmond & Danville Rail- 
road system, with its advantages of good 
| markets, cheap lands, pure water, and perfect 
school systems, unquestionably the ‘Best 
| country under the sun,’’ especially for the 
| tiller of the soil, the manufacturer of- cotton, 
woolen goods, and tobacco, is that situated 
between Washington, D. ©., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., along the eastern slope of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, where all classes of 
citizens are prosperous and happy and a good 
livelihood can be had with minimum ‘exer- 
tion. Outdoor work can be done every day 
in the year, and storms, destructive alike to 
life and property, are not feared as in other 
sections of the Union. : 

Map folders, showing time schedule and 

\ extent of Richmond & Danville system of 

roads, and circulars descriptive of land, cli- 

mate, ete., can be had on application to the 

Passenger Department, Richmond & Dan- 

ville Railroad, Washington, D. C. 








See our watch offer on another page. 





foreign wool growers and their allies among us, | 








CONSERVED’ FERTILITY. 


The ‘Various Means of Main- 


. . ' , 
taining a Fertile Soil and 

the Value of the Con- 
stituents. 

i ' 

th 
FE QUESTION of maintaining 
the fertility of our soils, 7. e., 
holding all we have without 
loss, is now and will continue 
(far in the indefinite future) 
to be the most vitally im- 
portant as well as interestin 
subject for every thinking, progressive soi 
tiller to study, In the past 50 years, North, 
East, West, and South, the same mode of 
agriculture has been kept up, the same sui- 
cidal policy pursued; viz., taking off more 
plant food from the soil than was replaced. 

This steady depletion is (more especially 
in the older and more densely populated 
sections of our country) making itself felt 
more sensibly and impressing the disagreeakle 
fact upon our unwilling minds more forcibly 
day by day as the years roll by, as evidenced 
by the abandoned tiarms of the East, the old 
sedge fields of the South, and the rapidly de- 
creasing fertility of the North, and still newer 
settled States of the great West. What are 
we going to do about it? What can be done 
that (except to a very limited extent) is not 
being done that will enable us to (at least) 
maintain the fertility of our soil, if not actually 
and positively to increase it? Are our present 
methods adequate for maintaining fertility, 
or is there a consciousness that there is still 
room for improvement along this line? 

A vast amount of advice (good, bad, and in- 
different) is furnished the agriculturist of to- 
day on this important topic; a great many 
truths and well told, but at the same time a 
great many equally as important truths are 
withheld. This witholding a part of the 
truth is (to say the least, in many instances) 
misleading, and tends to confuse instead of 
enlighten and instruct. One says *‘ the fructi- 
fying tread of a flock of sheep will renovate 
land faster than by any other method.’’ 
Bosh, all bosh! Sheep are very good manure 
distributors, but they cannot create fertility; 
they simply leave on the land a portion, and 
but a portion of that which was already 
there. 

Another says ‘‘tillage is manure,’’ there- 
fore ‘‘plow deep and cultivate thoroughly.” 
This is good as far as it goes, but like the 
sheep, it adds nothing to the soil that was not 
already there; but on the contrary tends to 
still farther deplete an already impoverished 
soil. Still others advocate green manuring, or 
the turning under a crop of clover and the 
legumes; this again is good as far as it goes, 
but we should neither claim too much for it 
nor expect too much of it. 

We will here take the liberty of quoting from 
an article on ‘‘Clover as a Soil Restorer,’’ by 
Prof. Andrew H. Ward, of Boston. He says: 
“In a crop of red clover three years old there 
was dry per acre to the depth of 104 inches 
3.921 pounds of stubble and roots, containing 
191 pounds of nitrogen, and the contents of 
the ashes were: Lime, 263 pounds; magnesia, 
48 pounds; pbtash,'48 pounds; soda, 20 
pounds; phosphozic acid, 75 pounds, * * * 
Assuming that they are constituents derived 
from the best seurces.and calculating them at 
prices at which commercial fertilizers are 
estimated, we have the following result: 
Nitrogen, 191 pounds at 19 cents, $36.29; 
potash, 58 pounds at 4) cents, $2.61; phos- 
phorie acid, 75 pounds, 8 cents, $6. This 
sh®ws a value of $44.90 per acre, to say 
nothing of the other constituents which are 
valuable for crops. It almost equals in value 
the excrements ‘of & well-fed cow for 12 
months,’’ which has been estimated at $45. 

We wish particularly to notice the learned 
gentleman’s deductions, so will again take 
the liberty of quoting: **Therefore a farmer 
desiring to fertilize his land ean do it at about 
the same cost per acre by buying the con- 
stituents, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, either in commercial fertilizers ut 
trade values, * * or in the excrement 
of a well-fed cow for 12 months at the market 
price of the three fertilizing constituents con- 
tvined therein, or in one acre of the stubble 
and roots of clover.’’ With all due deference 
to the gentleman himself and his opinions, 
we must beg leave to differ with him and 
to characterize his somewhat far fetched 
conclusions as misleading, erroneous, and 
dangerous. 

Assuming that the gentleman fairly states 
the exact facts in the case, and that the farmer 
“can fertilize his land at the same cost per 
acre,’’ does he fertilize to the same extent, by 
using either one or all three of the above 
methods? This we most emphatically deny, 
and right here is where the danger lies. The 
farmer who does not do his own thinking, but 
takes the bare assertion of his more learned 
friends, is liable to get left. The turning 
under of a green crop of clover valued at 
$44.90 will bear no comparison with apply- 
ing commercial tertilizers containing con- 
stituents amounting in the aggregate to above 
values. 

The sane applies with equal force with 
reference to applying tothe land the excrement 
of a well-fed cow. In this case $45 worth of 
fertilizing material is actually applied per 
acre. In applying purchased fertilizer to the 
extent of $44.90, if it is honest goods, this 
wmount in fall is actually applied per acre. 
In turning under a crop of clover, the afore- 
mentioned $44.90 may be actually turned 
under by the plow, but nothing is added to 
the soil but nitrogen. No scientist on the 
face of the globe is able to decide just how 
much of this nitrogen is attracted from the 
atmosphere, and how much is abstracted 
from the soil; but the weight of testimony 
inclines to the opinion that much the larger 
portion is abstracted from the soil. 

If this is so, let us see how much we are 
actually indebted to the clover. What 
amount of the elements of fertility are we in 
possession of that we would not have pos- 
sessed had the clover never been planted? 
Allowing, say, one-half of the nitrogen to 
have been abstracted from the soil, will leave 
the account thus: Nitregen, $18,144; potash, 
$2.61; phosphoric acid, $6; total amount ab- 
stracted from the soil that the soil does not 
actually gain (it being already present in the 
soil), $26.75}; actual. gain, $18.14}, instead 
of $44.90. 

It Stems as ff there were a great many 
agricultural writers, as well as farmers, who 
are one-idea men—who are able to grasp but 
one idea at a timie. One confines himself to 
barnyard manure exclusively, ignoring the 
fact that barnyard and stable manure are 
but the residue of the hay and grain fed to 
and eaten by the animal. In no way is hay 
or grain benefited or improved, as manure, 
by passing it throngh cattle. Ignoring the 
fact, too, that in hauling out a ton of ma- 
nure 1,450 pounds of ‘it is nothing but water, 
450 pounds vegetable matter, 100 pounds 
ash, of which 25.1 pounds are phosphoric 
acid, potash, and nitrogen, worth at trade 
values $2.45. When this same manure has 
been exposed to the weather, $1.40 to $1.65 
will cover its total value. 

Another confines himself to commercial 
fertilizers; still another to green manuring ; 
others to sheep, as soil renovators; still 
others to feeding cattle on rich, purchased 
foods, serupulously saving the manure 
obtained theretrom and returning it to the 
soil ; still others discard fertilizers of every 
description and see (or think they see) future 
prosperity in deep and thorough tillage alone; 
still another mucky crowd see future prosper- 
ity in muck; digging out dirt (and often- 
times very inferior dirt) from one place for 
the fun of. hauling onto another; digging 
holes in already too low places for the pur- 
pose of raising mosquitos, regular gallinip- 
pers, with their long bills itching to suck 
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one’s life blood, and for the additional pur- 
pose of furnishing a perfect hotbed in which 
to generate malaria for the special purpose of 
keeping the family physician’s time fully oc- 
cupied in combatting the eflects of these 
miasmatic, healih-destroying, death-dealing 
exhalations, and in creating long and ex pen- 
sive medical bills that ave infinitely longer 
and more destructive to equanimity and good 
temper than ure the bills of the world-famous 
gallinipper, 
How much ‘better, healthier, end more 
profitable it would be to thoroughly drain 
the swamp and get the good of it without 
moving it a wagon load at a time. The above 
methods are all good as can be in their own 
individual spheres, but it is by a wise and 
judicious use of them all that fertility is to 
be maintained. Turning under green crops, 
although good in its place, will not maintain, 
much less restore, fertility, but, instead, tends 
to still further exhaust an already impover- 
ished soil. Deep and thorongh tillage alone 
tends in the same direction, and would finally 
exhaust the deepest and richest of soils. 
Commercial fertilizers are not a complete 
success where humus is deficient, but in con- 
junction with green manuring they will not 
only maintain fertility but are abundantiy 
capable of increasing that fertility to an al- 
most unlimited extent. The same is equally 
true of cattle feeding—where stock are liber- 
ally fed on purchased, concentrated cattle 
foods, lands may be built up and fertility in- 
creased by this method, but not always with 
profit. Commercial fertilizers in conjunction 
with green manuring insure a profit from the 
start. Where neither fertilizers nor rich 
cattle foods are purchased, there must of nec- 
essity be a gradual depletion, impoverish- 
ment, and exhaustion of the soil. Clover 
and the legumes will furnish us with nitro- 
gen at_small cost, the lime, potash, and 
phosphoric acid must be obtained somewhere 
outside the furm.—G. H. TuRNER, Lafayette 
County, Miss. 
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OCTOBER CROP REPORT 


-Of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Corn—The October returns make the general 
condition of corn 75.1, against 76.7 tor last 
month and 79.8 for October, 1892. This fall- 
ing off in condition is the result of the con- 
tinued dronth which has prevailed since June 
and wags not broken in the corn belt until the 
latter end of September. ‘The dronth was 
most severe in the principal corn producing 
States. The averages of condition in these 
States are as follows: Ohio, 70; Indiana, 61; 
Illinois, 66; Iowa, 93; Missouri, 89; Kansas, 
64; Nebraska, 65. 

Wheat—The returns of yield per acre of 
wheat indicate a production of about 11.3 
bushels, being 1.7 bushels less than last Oc- 
tober’s estimate. 
York is 14.5 bushels; Pennsylvania, 14; Ohio, 
15; Michigan, 13; Indiana, 14.2; Illinois, 
11.4; Wisconsin, 13.3; Minnesota, 9.1; Iowa, 
11.5; Missouri, 9.5; Kansas, 8.4; Nebraska, 
8.7; South Dakota, 8.6; North Dakota, 9.5; 
California, 11.2 The highest rate of yield is 
in the New England, Eastern, extreme 
Western, and Mountain States, and lowest in 
the Central Western and Southern States. 
The small yield is the result of the drouth 
during the Fall, which caused poor germi- 
nation and growth, the severe Winter follow- 
ing causing considerable Winter killing. The 
low condition in many States is the result of 
the dry Spring. The yield per acre would 
have been much less had not much worthless 
wheat been plowed up and the ground sowed 
with other grains. The quality in the 
Eastern, Southern, and Pacific States is up to 
an averaze, while in the States from which 
the commercial supplies ave obtained it is be- 
low an average. ‘The States reporting the 
lowest averages as to quality are: Kentucky, 
86; Illinois, 80; Wisconsin, 85; lowa, 53; 
Missouri, 73; Kansas, 75; Nebraska, 84. 

Oats—The average yield of oats as consoli- 
dated is 23.5 bushels, against 24.3 last year, 
The last report of condition was 74.9, against 
78.9 the same month last year. 

Rye and Barley—The average of the esti- 
mated State vields of rye is 13.3, against 12.7 
last year. Theaverage yield of barley is 21.7, 
against 23.7 last vear. 

Buck wheat—The condition of buckwheat is 
73.5, against 77.5 last month and 85.6 Oct. 1, 
1892. 

Potatoes—The October condition of po- 
tatoes is given as 71.2, a loss of 0.6 of a point 
since the last report. But three October con- 
ditions have been lower during the last de- 
cade—in 1887, 1890, and 1892. The general 
rains of the month have averted a further 


many sections the moisture came too late to 
work much improvement. 
of excessive rainfall, causing damage from rot, 
are noted, especially in New England and 
New York. The heaviest losses in percentage 
and indicated product occurred in Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
In other important States the percentages 
have been sustained, and in still others the 
percentages are higher than a month ago. 

Tobacco—The condition of tobacco has im- 
proved slightly over last month, being 74.1 
against 72.3 at that date. 


in cotton of 2.7 points from the September 


this month. 
month of June was 85.6, declining to 82.7 in 
time to the present 9.7 points. The retro- 
the season. ‘The reports from the most fertile 
parts of the cotton belt are far from hopeful. 
The Texas crop of 1892-'93 was about 31 per 
cent. of the entire crop of the country, and 
the October report of this Department of 1892 


65 per cent. for 1893. 


South Carolina, 62; Georgia, 76; Florida, 84; 
Alabama, 76; Mississippi, 73; Louisiana, 71; 
Texas, 65; Arkansas, 71; Tennessee, 51). 
October condition in the States of Virginia 
and North Carolina is the same as that of Sep- 
tember, while Texas has gained two points. 
The reports from the eight remaining States 
indicate a decline in condition from one to 10 
points. The State averages for September 
were: Virginia, 93; North Carolina, 76; 
south Carolina, 63; Georgia, 77; Florida, 85; 
Tiebecze, 78; Mississippi, 78; Louisiana, 81; 
Texas, 63; Arkansas, 80; Tennessee, 66. 

The causes of the deteriorated condition are 
the same as those reported in the September 
report. ‘The weather conditions have 
been favorable; protracted and widely preva- 
lent drouth, excessive moisture in some 
places, and the various insect enemies of the 
plant have all contributed toward producing 
the low conditions reported. A late and 
favorable Autumn is the only hope of im- 
provement. Weather conditions are favorable 
to successful picking in most parts. 


-——— a 
Of British birds the cuckoo has the 
smallest egg in proportion to its size. — 


21 Years of Pain 





or salt rheum, in such 
terrible agony at times 
that I could not walk 
about the house. I 
finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. The hoped 
for benefit was notice- 
able at the outset, and I 
have taken twelve 
bottles. lam completely 
well and feel like a new 
woman. I can’t thank 
or praise Hood’s Sarsa- 





UCMrs ‘Borce P 


parilla enough.” 


Division St., Peekskill, N. Y. Get Hoop’s. 


Hood’s*" Cures 


~ Hood’s Pills act easily, yet prom ptly. 
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OUR CHAMPION KIT OF TOOLS 





For Farmers, Stockmen, Planters, and 
Machinists. 





v 


BEST ON EARTH. PRICE, COMPLETE, $20.00. 





Furnished Singly at Prices Given Under Each Piece. 

















No. 40. Combination Anviland Vise; hardened face: finely polished; weight, 50 lbs. Price 34 
No. 41, Farmer's Forge. Style 5B, Will heat li inch iron. Price $5. 

No. 42. Blacksmith’s Cold Chisel; 14 Ibs. ; solid cast stcel. Price 45c. 

No. 43. Biacksmith’s Hot Chisel: 14 1bs.; solid cast stcel. Price 45c, 

No. 44. Blacksmith's Tongs; wrought iron; l8 inches. Price 45, 

No. 45. Screw Plate; 3 tups; 3 set diva, cut#,+4,andjinch. Price &4. 

No. 46. Biacksmith’s Hammer and Handle; weight, 21bs. Price 80c, 

No. 47. Adz Eye Shoeing Hammer and Handle; weight, 9 ozs. Price 45e. 

No. 48. Furrier’s Knife: Wostenholm, Price 45c. 

No. 49% Blacksmith’s Drill Press; hand feed; weight, 50lbs. Price $5. 


50. Furrier’s Pincers; cast steel; 12 inch. 


Price S5e. 
Our vise is solid and strong: face, 4} x9 inches; jaws, 3 inches wide, and open 4 inches. 


Our 


drill is not a cheap bench drill, but a genuine blacksmith’s post drill, with adjustable table. 


Drills } inch hole to the center of a 17 ineb circle, 


tools, 


ket affords, and so guaranteed, 
Shipping weight complete, 140 pounds. 


Compare it with other drills offered with kits of 


Our forge is built especially for our kit; 15 inches high to top of bowl; bowl, 14 inches ia 
diameter; fan, 8inches in dinmeter; weight, 45 pounds. 
strongest blast, und the best forge made for the purpose, 


We guarantee it the Ughtest running, 
Every too! on the list the best the mar- 


We warrant every tool the best maie, and the kit complete the best and cheapest on the mar- 


két. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


faved). Pincers have solid steel jaws. 


and superior to nny of same size. 
kit ever gotten together. 


Purchaser to pay freight. 


Farrier’s knite best Wostenholm blade. 
Freight rate is very low on the above. 
Tie above outfit, com plete, boxed, ready tor shipinent, only 
Or with THE AMERICAN FARMER one year and the outfit complete 


Please notice that hatuomers and chisels are solid sfecl not steel 
Tongs are hand-made wrought iron, 
blacksimith’s drill, solid and substantial, and equal to any test, 


Our drill isa splendid 
Anvil and vise carefully made 
Absolutely the pest 





THE LAND OFFICE. 


The Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner Shows a Decrease in 
Final Entries. 


S. W. Lamoreaux, the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, in his annual report to 
the Secretary of the Interior, shows that dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, the 


laygregate of publie lands disposed of was 


11,891,143 acres, of which 1,404,958 acres 
727 were 


were sold for cash, 10,396,727 





disastrous decline in the condition, though in | 


Some complaints 


Cotton—The October report shows a decline 


condition, which was 73.4, as against 70.7 for 
The condition of cotton in the 


July and to 80.4 in August, losing from that 


gressive tendency has been persistent during 


showed a condition of 77 per cent., as against 
The percentages of 
States are: Virginia, 93; North Carolina, 76; 


The | 


not 


I suffered with eczema 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE Boyce, 18 


miscellaneous entries, and 89,457 were Indian 
lands. ‘This shows a decrease of 4,004 in the 
number of tinal entries and 433,477 acres in 
area. In original entries the decrease is 6,891 
in number and 962,111 in acres. The cash 
receipts of the office during the year aggre- 
gate $4,478,754. 

| The report also shows that during the year 
| there were patented for the benetit of railroad 
| companies under Congressional grants 1,726, - 
{179 acres, of which the following are the 
| principal items: 

Atlantie & Pacific, 312,386; Central Pa- 
cific, 157,275; Florida Central & Peninsula, 
255,560; Oregon & California, 292,486; 
Northern Pacilic in) North Dakota, 210,397; 
Northern Pacitie in Washington, 148,469; 
Northern Pacific in Minnesota, 2,055; North- 
ern Pacific in Oregon, 422; Hastings «& 
Dakota, 9.905. This is a decrease for the 
year of 292,373 acres. 

Swamp land patents were issued to the 
amount of 308,779 acres. There were also 
approved during the year State school land 
selections aggregating 552,242 acres. 

The area of land patented on private claims, 
donations, Indian allotments, and scrip loca- 
tions, was 455,735 acres, a decrease for the 
year of 590,729 acres. 

On June 30, 1893, the report shows that 
there were pending in the General Land 
Oflice 27,036 final entries, which is an in- 
crease of 2,767 as compared with the preced- 
ing year. A table which accompanies the re- 
port shows that the area of public lands in the 
several States and Territories will aggregate 
about 571.0123,595 acres. The States each 
having over 20,000,000 acres are given as fol- 
lows, the figures representing so many mil- 
lions: 

Arizona, 49; California, 47; Colorado, 41; 
Idaho, 37; Montana, 74; Nevada, 53; New 
Mexico, 54; North Dakota, 18; Oregon, 37; 
Utah, 35; Washington, 53; Wyoming, 53. 

?> 

In the Transportation Bldg. of the World's 
Columbian Exposition may be seen many evi- 
dences of mechanical ingenuity and inventive 
genius. Horse 
reours, 
norse has always been a serious problem. 





in 


ton, Wis., may be seen the new Burlington 
culty. It fits like a tailor-mude coat and the 
horse cannot get it under his feet. The-e 
blankets are made in 75 styles and of various 
| material, such ss cunvis, canvas lined, jute, 
linen, ete. They import and design all their 
linen blankets which have been so commonly 
used among the leading horsemen as a Summer 
blanket. They make them in sizes to fit from 
the smallest colt to the larwest horse, and also 








Indian - 





“stay-on” blanket, which obviates all this diffi- ; 


blankets bave been used for | 
The difficulty of keeping them on the , 


the Burlington Blanket Co. exhibit of Burlinge | 


| manufacture waterproof blankets, lap-robes, | 


stuck covers, etc. Address the 
Bianket Co., Burlington, Wis., for a handsome 
lithographed illustrated catalogue, 


THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


Help Asked for the Artificial Re- 
demption of Now Useless Lands. 
At the recent meeting of the Irrigation 


Congress held at Salina, Kan., it was resolved 
that it was the duty of Congress to make an 





practicability of bringing the underflow of 


abie and determine whether reservoirs can be 
constructed for the purpose of storing water 
in sufficient quantities for irrigation pur- 
poses. 

It was also resolved that each State that had 
not alreadya State Engineer should take steps 
at once toward the passage of a bill for that 
purpose before the next Legislature meets. 

Then followed the election of officers of the 
Interstate Association, as follows: President, 
E. R. Moses, Great Bend; Secretary, J. L. 
Bristow, Salina; Treasurer, Frank Hageman, 
Salina; The Executive Committee: J. A. 
Fort, North Platte, Neb.; B. A. McAlester, 
Omaha; Judge Emery, Lawrence; A. W. 
Stubbs, Garden City; Mayor Clemons, Wichita; 
J. K. Wright, Junction City, and Hon. T. B. 
Merry, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 





Tobacco Sales. 


At Petersburg, Va., Saturday, Oct. 2, 
ended the tobacco year from Oct. 1, 1892, 
to Oct. 1, 1893. There were sold here 
9,531,505 pounds of loose tobacco, and 3,354 
hogsheads of tobacco were inspected. The 
sales of loose tobacco for the previous year 
were 8,430,715 pounds, and 3,210 hogsheads 
were inspected. 





Burlington | 


| 


appropriation for the purpose of testing the | 


water to the surface at a cost to make it avail- | 





PETITIONS AND BILLS. 


Introduced in Both Houses of Congress 
for the Interest of Agriculture. 
Seer. 29. 

Senator Sherman presented a memorial of 
Homer Grange, 451, of Georgetown, O., re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the silver- 
purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
silver law, unless provisions be first made for 
the free coinage of hoth gold and silver as it 
existed prior to 1873. Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

+ Senator Cameron, of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented a memorial of the Farmers’ Protective 
Tarif? League, of Windon, Pa., remonstratin 
against any reduction in the present tari 
laws on imported agricultural products and 
imported tobacco, Referred to the Commit- 
tee on linance. 

He also presenied petitions of Pomona 
(irange, of Center Hall, Pa.; of citizens of 
Evie County and of Corry Grange, 55, Corry, 
la.. praying for the free coinage of silver. Or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Deer 
Creek Grange, 337, of New Vernon, Pa., re- 
monstrating against any reduetion in the vol- 
ume of currency or any increase of the Na- 
tional debt. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Hilborn, of California, presented to the 
House of Representatives resolutions of the 


| Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles, favor- 


ing the retention of duties on oranges. 
Ocr. 1. 


Senator Cameron presented the petition of 
Sebering Grange, 1047, of Tioga County, Pa., 
praying for the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. Ordered to Jie on the table. 

OcT 3. 

Mr. Ellis, of Oregon, introduced in the 
House of Representatives resolutions from the 
State Grange of Oregon, asking, first, the pas- 
sage of Anti-option Bill; second, the speedy 
construction of the Nicarauga Canal, and that 
the same be constructed and owned by the 
United States; third, that the mints be 
opened to the free coinage of both gold and 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, ete., and oppos- 
ing the repeal of the Sherman law without a 
substitute providing for the enlarged use of 
silver; fourth, the election of United States 
Senators by the people. Keterred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Oct. 4. 

Mr. Smith, of Arizona, introduced in the 
House a bill to develop the water resources of 
Arizona and provide tor the reclamation of 
desert lands therein, and other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands, 

Oct. 8. 

Senator Sherman, of Ohio, presented a me- 
morial from the Nation:.! Grange, Patrons of 
Hushandry, headquarters at Washington, D. 
C., remonstrating against any reduction of 
duty on agricultural products. Referred to 
the Cominittee on Finance. 

Oct, 10. 

Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, presented 
a petition of Pomona Grange, of Center 
County, Pa., praying for the free coinage of 
silver. Ordered to lie on the table. 

Senator Colquitt, of Georgia, presented a 
petition of Hall County (Ga.) Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, praying for the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16to 1, Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

- a - 
Good News—Wonderful Cures of Ca- 
tarrh and Consumption. 


Our readers who suffer from Lung Diseases, 
Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption, will 
be glad to hear of the wonderful cures made 
by the new treatment known in Europe as 
the Andral-Broca Discovery. Write to the 
New Medical Advance, 67 East 6th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send you this 
pew treatment free for trial, State age and 
all particulars of your disease. 
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One Woman’s Way. 


EpitoR AMERICAN FAnMER: I have just 
recived a copy of your paper, and have read 
your advice in wine making. I wish to give 
you the course my wife takes to make good 
wine. 

First, she picks the gra es very carefully, 
throwing out all the bad ones; then she boils 
them, putting in plenty of water. She strains 
all the result, lets the juices settic, and drains 
it off from the settlings. She then puts in one- 
third as much of granulated sugary as there is 
of grape juice and brings it to a boil again, 
It is bottled hot, sealed air tight, and then it 
will keep for 10 years sweet and very nice. 
H. Curtis, Olathe, Kan. 

The Portable Corn Mill exhibited by the Nor- 


dyke & Marmon Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
hus jus: taken the first prize, a gold medal, at 


the International Exhibition of farm machinery 
at Milan, Italy. 
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The Old Farm. 


The dear old farm! Its every rod 
Is fraught with memories sweet to me* 
ch spot recalls some bygone hour 
Ot joyous childhood, gay and free. 


Here nature seemed to speak herself, 
'n hill and stream and sunny field; 
In them | find companionship 
The crowded city cannot yield, 


What are its shallow joys to me, 
Its pomp and show, its sordid wealth, 
Given in exchange for heaven's pure air, 
For boundless freedom and rugged health? 


Let him who loves the sickly shade 
Behind the counter souape and bow;. 
To me it seems a bettenshing * 
To feel the sunlight on my brow. 


And to the one who falsely scorns 
The manly farmer's honest toil, 

Degrading 4: ems the work that gains 
A living from the generous soil— 


I'll point him to some famous names, 
Our country’s pride and glory now, 

Of men whose youth did not disdain 
To wield the ax or drive the plow. 


But let the farmer know his worth. 
Lofty and bold his mien should be, 

His will full strong. and clear his ming 
His duty and opinions free. 


Thus careful thought and industry 
Work wonders with the fertile sod; 
His labors high approval win 
From man, from conscience, and from God. 
—Anne Taylor, in the Farm Journal. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 


Extract of a Timely Article by Mrs. 
Charles K. Adams. 


The current number of the University 
Extension World contains a well-written 
article on household economics and uni- 
versity extension by Mrs. C. K. Adams. 
After dwelling at some length on the 
domestic problem and giving numerous 
examples of the wretched service now 
given by the servants, Mrs. Adams pro- 
poses to remedy many of the evils as 
follows : 

“First. To change the present out- 
look of domestic service by making 
every branch of it a part of every 
young woman’s school training, and, so 
far as is practicable, of every older 
woman's mental equipment. This 
change sooner than any other, will 
alter the view of your servant. She 
will come to regard it from a different 
standpoint, and one that will increase 
her respect for her work. It will also, 
we believe, induce larger accessions from 
the more intelligent classes. 

“Second. To devise ways to bring 
this result—to appoint committees to 
wait on school boards and petition them 
to move speedily in this matter. Do 
not be satisfied with the establishment 
of a cooking school. That is well, but 
it is only one step; an important one, it 
is true, but not far enough, and the es 
tablishment of the cooking school has 
thus far, so nearly as I can learn, not 
drawn into it the very class we want to 
reach. Besides, a girl can learn cook- 
ing, it is claimed, while she is pursuing 
other studies. If the chair of domestic 
science is properly conducted, it should 
have the entire time of a student for at 
least six months—a year would be 
better. 

“Third, Write on this subject, talk 
about it, get the newspapers to discuss it 
with you, present it not alone by pre- 
cept, but by practice; for one good 
training school will be more eloquent 
than all your words, written or. spoken. 
The Boston training school has prob- 
ably done more to raise the standard of 
efficiency among servants than any other 
school of its kind in this country. But 
its work is among servants. The school 
we desire must include your daughters, 
your sisters, your friends. 

“ Yet if there is to be one true de- 
mocracy in the country it must be here. 
In this training school, or in this branch 
of your study, everyone must be on the 
same plane. The same condition must 
exist as in the training schools for young 
men, where it is not at all uncommon to 
find the son of a millionaire working 
side by side with a son of the farmer or 
the son of a mechanic, and these work- 
ing their way, too, yet feeling themselves 
in all ways on a level with the young 
man next them. There is no social 
confusion here; on the contrary, there 
is every element for true social stability, 
and this important feature is one cnially 
inherent in your school of domestic 
science. 

“I come lastly to the most important 
of my paper, namely, that inasmuch as 
we all learn to be servants, there shall 
cease to be a separate class known as 
‘servants; that we shall all serve in the 
best sense by serving each other, and 
shall hope to eliminate from our house- 
keeping any distance between the em- 
ployer and the employed, at least so far 
as knowledge is concerned. 


“As we come together understanding 


the work to be done, there must come 
to the mistress another level on which 


to meet her assistant; to the maid a 
more self-respecting view of her em- 
ment, and one, let us hope, that 
1 command from us the respect 
which everything that conduces to the 
well-being, the happiness, and the com- 


po 


fort of our home demands. 
“Thus far the domestic 


roblem is 
one that has remained unsolved. Let 


slip-shod fashion, but with all our zeal, 
all our energy, all our consecration of 
purpose. Let us give to it ourselves, 
and those of us who give ourselves to 
any cause are sure of success, confident 
of blessing. No cause of the present 
appeals to us as does the cause which 
this paper so feebly presents. It has to 
do with all that is dearest to every 
heaft, most vitalizing to every life. On 
it depends the well-ordered home, and 
on the well-ordered home depends not 
only the prosperity, but the life of our 
Nation.” 





FASHION’S FANCIES, 


Suggestions for the Home Dressmaker. 


The skirt pattern to be used this Fall 
and Winter is a modification of the one 
used the Summer just passed. The five- 
gored skirt gains in popularity, as it 
keeps its shape better than the bell 
skirt, and does not require such large 
breadths. 





With a little patience anyone at all 
experienced in cutting may turn the old 
three-gored pattern into the five-gored 
pattern now so much used. 
The front side of your front breadth 
pattern is straight way of the goods; 
simply double back four inches of your 
paper pattern along this line. This 
makes your front breadth eight inches 
narrower than it was before. Leave out 
the darts and “shape” it a little more 
at the top where it goes into the belt. 
For the side breadths omit darts, cut 
off the amount of half a dart at the front 
top, giving it that much extra curve, 
and round the back half of the side 
breadth half of a dart more; or in other 
words, beginning at the center of the top 
of the side breadth, gradually slope u 
in a curve till the back of the bread 
is half a dart higher than the pattern. 
Still using your pattern for a guide, in- 
crease the angle of the back seam so 
that this piece has been enlarged nine 
inches, if your goods will admit of it. 
The back is in two pieces, The front 
side is straight and the back gored 
slightly. 
The length of a street dress is settled 
at two and one-half inches from the 
ground, which is by far the most sensi- 
ble decree that has gone forth recently. 
A woman on the street in trailing skirts 
or held-up gown is much stared at, as she 
deserves to be, and as much as she cov- 
ets. 
Skirts are full and graceful, but not 
burdensome. They are trimmed in ruf- 
fles, folds or braids, in three or five rows 
very near the bottom. Hercules braid, 
plain or in waves, is used on heavy 
dresses, Many are able, in making over 
old gowns, to piece the breadths under 
these folds or rows of braids and thus 
get out a presentable house dress at lit- 
tle cost. 
The waists are bewildering in cuts 
and combinations of goods and colors. 
Perfect freedom is used in decorating 
them. Those for church wear are 
trimmed meagerly and in the same tone. 
All sorts of vest and jacket effects are 
sought, and it is really a great economy. 
If you are renovating a dress and have 
but enough to make the sides and backs 
of the waist*to match the skirt, you can 
put in a “draped ” front, full, and cross- 
ing over in front like a Spencer waist, 
of material contrasting in texture with 
the gown. Sleeves may be made of the 
same material as the front. 





A pretty sleeve for a young woman is 

a rather tight-fitting coat sleeve, and 
then a puff added at the top coming 
down within three inches of the elbow. 
If the material used for the puff is wiry, 
ut it in pleats; if soft, in large gathers. 





us try what education will do for it; | Sleeves d now out and down. 
but let us not try in some sensitive, a 





longer is 


No 
high-shouldered effects 


sought that were so trying to most fig- 
ures, In using this puff you may finish 
at the bottom with braid, or you may 
leave it long enough to fall over the 
seam at the bottom. 

The sleeve showing the two ruffles at 
top is easily made and dressy. The or- 
dinary sleeve pattern that fits you should 
be used. Do not make it too full. 
Each sleeve has at the top four perfectly 
square pieces, one pair two inches larger 
than the other. Finish these off (they may 
be made on the machine), lay in pleats 
around the armhole and then cut off the 
corners at both sides to fit the curve of 
the armhole, The buttons and cords 
help keep the ruffles in place, but may be 
omitted. 





The one showing the braided cap is 
perhaps as new as anything. It is de- 
signed for use where two or more kinds 
of goods are employed. Suppose the 
dress is of handsome wine Henrietta. 
The sleeve proper is made on a coat 
sleeve lining and the goods goes as far 
as the elbow and is braided in some 
chosen pattern up each seam and across 
the top at the wrist. The large full 
puff is of silk, plain or watered, of the 
same shade. The cap is cut the shape 
of a bill on a man’s cap, and is made of 
velvet with a triple interlining of tailor’s 
canvas aud a lining of the silk. 

If the velvet is perfectly fresh and a 
handsome piece, the sleeve is quite as 
pretty with the braiding on the cap 
omitted. 

Buttons made of the material of the 
dress are used much in trimming the 
woolen dresses of this Autumn. 


lengthen. The style 
with many, as it gives a taper to the 
waist. 









{Contributions solicited 
from ail readers.—Eb. } 


LACE FOR CURTAINS, 


1—Miss 3 sts, 6 te in next 6 sts, * ch 3, 1 
de in 3d st, ch 3, 1 te in 3d st, repeat from * 
3 times, forming 4 sps, 18 te in next 18 sts, 
repeat from * to * to form 3 sps, 6 te in last 6 
sts, turn, 


each following te, * ch 5, te on next te, * re- 


from * to * 4 times, te on each following te. 
3—Ch 14, miss 3 sts going back, 12 te on 
next 12 sts, * ch 3, miss 2, 1 de in next st, 
ch 3, miss 2, 1 tc on next st, * repeat from * 
to * 3 times, 11 te on 5 ch and following 6 te, 
ch 3, miss 2, 1 de, ch 3, miss 2, 7 te on 7 te, 
repeat from * to * 3 times, 6 te on last 6 tc, 
turn, 





4—Ch 3, te on next 6 tc, 3 sp (as the spaces 
are formed always as has been described, by 
chs of 3, caught in center of 5ch, and by 5 
ch, alternately, there is no need of details 
hereafter), 7 te, 1 sp, 13 te, 4 sp, 13 te, turn. 

5—Ch 3, 6 te, 8 sp, 12 te, 2 sp, 7 tc in last 
7 te, ch 3, turn. 

6—Repeat last row, backward, making ch 
of 5 over sp. 

7—Ch 14, miss 3 going back, 12 te, 5 sp, 25 
te, 1 sp, 7 te, 2 sp, 7 te, ch 3, turn. 

8—Kepeat last row, making 5 ch over sp, 
and putting te on te. 

9—Ch 3, 6 te, 4 sp, 12 te, then* ch 1, miss 
1, 1 te in next, repeat 11 times, 6 tc in next 
6 sts, 2 sp, 7 te, ch 3, turn. 

10—Like last row, 5 ch over sp, and te on 


te. 

11—Ch 14, miss 3 going back, 12 te, 3 sp, 
13 te, ch 1, 18 te, each separated by 1 ch, 6 
te on next 6 sts, 3 sp, 7 te, ch 3, turn. 

12—Same as last row, going backward, and 
making 5 ch over sp, and tc on te. 

13—Ch 3, 6 te, 5 sp, 13 te, ch 1, 15 te, each 
separated by 1 ch, 6 te on next 6 te, 3 sp, 7 
te on last 7 te, ch 3, turn. 

14—Repeat 13th row downward, as before. 

15—Ch 3, 6 te, 6 sp, 7 te, 15 te, each sepa- 
rated hy 1 ch, then 6 te, 3 sp, 7 te, ch 3, 
turn. 
16—Like last row, going back. 

17—Ch 3, 6 te, 5 sp, 7 te, ch 1, 18 te, each 
separated by 1 ch, 6 tc on next 6 te, 3 sp, 7 
te, ch 3, turn. 

18—Like last row, going back; always ch 
5 over sp in even rows. i 

19—Ch 3, 12 te, 4 sp, 7 te, ch 1, 6 te, each 
separated by 1 ch, 6 tc in next 6 te, ch 1, 6 
te, each separated by 1 ch, 6 tc in next 6, 4 
sp, 7 te, ch 3, turn. — 
_ 20 Like last row, going down. 

21—Work along 12 tc in se,1 in each, ch 3, 
6 te, 3sp, 19 te, 1 sp, 7 te, ch 1, 3 te, each sepa- 
rated by 1 ch, 6 tc, 4 sp, 7 te, ch 3, turn, 

22—Like last row, going back. 

23—Ch 3, 12 te, 6G sp, 13 te, 5 sp, 7 te, ch 
3, turn. -: 

24—Like last row, going back. 





te, 5 sp, 7 te, ch 3, turn, 


26—Like last row, going back. 

27—Ch 3, 12 te, 11 8p,,7,¢c, ch 3, turn. 

28—Like last row, remembering always to 
ch 5 over each sp in even tows. 

The pattern always repeats from Ist te 28th 
rows, with the exception that 42-sc in 1st 12 te, 
at every scallop, followed by 3 ch, precede 
the Ist 6 tc in Ist row. ~ 

A FASCINATOR OR SHAWL OF ICE WOOL. 


Epitor FArmuovsr: 1 have finished a 
pretty fascinator, and thouglit some of the 
sisters would like to mike one. Crochet a 
chain as long as you want jthe shawl, then 
work back and forthwith tive chains caught 
with a single crochet in the middle of the 
five chains of the preceiling row until it is 
square, Then I maRe enéiigh.of hairpin work 
to go twice around the shawl. Before I put 
on the hairpin work I make a foundation by 
crocheting five chains caught with a single 
crochet at equal distances apart around the 
edge of the shawl. 

The border—first row—Make two, chain, 
draw the thread through eight loops of the 
hairpin work, ‘‘always keeping the thread at 
the back of the work,”’ secure with one single 
crochet, make two, chain, and catch in center 
stitch of chain above, and repeat until the 
third mesh from the corner; then catch and 
fasten 10 loops of hairpin work; make two, 
chain, and catch in center stitch of chain 
above; repeat five times more from, thus al- 
lowipg enough of fulness for turning the 
corner; continue along the edge with eight 
loops as before. 

Second row—Make five, chain, catch eight 
loops of the outer edge of the hairpin work 
with one single crochet, and repeat in the 
same manner until the two inches of the 
corner; then catch six loops of hairpin work 
with each single crochet, still continuing the 
five chains between; when the corner is tarned 
take up the eight loops and work as before. 

Third row—Make two, chain, catch eight 
loops of the second row of the hairpin work 
with one single crochet; two, chain, catch in 
center stitch of chain above, and continue 
in this manner until about the fifth loop 
from the corner; then in turning the corner 
catch 10 loops of hairpin work; when the 
corner is well turned proceed again with eight 
loops of hairpin work as before. « 

Fourth row—Five, chain, catch eight loops 
of lower edge of hairpin work with one single 
crochet; five, chain, and repeat until nearing 
the corner; then catch only six loops of hair- 
pin work until the corner is turned, after 
which catch eight loops of hairpin work, as 
before mentioned. 

Fifth row—Make five, chain, caught with 
one single crochet in center stitch of every 
chain above. 

Sixth row—Make eight treble crochets in 
center stitch of loop of chain above; catch 
with one single crochet in center stitch of 
nextchain. When the border is finished draw 
one scallop at a time into a point and hold it 
in this shape for a moment over the spout of 
a kettle of boiling water.—W. A. LEVER, 
Mauston, Wis. 
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WOMEN’S WISDOM. 


TOEVERY WOMAN.— For the present, we have 








The shoulder seams still continue to | 
proves popular | 





this broad offer to make to all readers of The 
Farmhouse Department: We will give a full year's 
subscriplion lo THK AMERICAN FARMER 
tu each friend who will send one-half column of 
available matter within that year. Subscription 
may be a new one, or tt may be an ertenston of one 
already in our books. 

CON DITIONS.—But note this: We shall apply 
at least three tests to every article, yiz.: Is it brief t 
Is it fresh_and bright? Is as really interesting to 
women? Let intending coxntriindars apply these 
teats Lefore sending their maffer. Lirange of topte 
these may cover everything of special Leterent to 
women, Indifferent, prosy, or state matter is not 
wanted. We want to hear from our cleverest 
women, with facta, fancies and erpericices all 
their mon; about their housework, faney work, or 
the training gnd education of their boys and girls, 

The contribution may be upon one subject or com- 


| posed of short paragraphs on a@ variety of topics. 


All MS. must be written on one side of the paper 
only. AU communications for this departinent 
must be addressed to the Farmhouse Department 
care of THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


fo Save Trouble. 


EpitorR FArMuovse: Nearly three weeks 
ago we received a copy of THE AMERICAN 


| FARMER, co taining among other items of 


peat from * to * twice, 18 te on te, repeat | 


2—Ch 3, to take place of Ist tc, 1 te on | interest the offer of a year’s subscription to all 


the housewives who would send ene-half 
column of available matter for the Women’s 
Department. We were very much pleased 
with sample, and as 1 have just a few original 
ideas, I thought 1 would send them, 

My family consists of one Caughter and five 
sons, and it did seem almost impossible to 
keep the buttons from tearing out of the boys 
underwaists. Nearly discouraged, [ procured 
some heavy unbleached drilling, doubled the 
cloth to reach the armholes, The only seam 
is on the shoulders, 1 use tape for finishing 
the armholes; have had no trouble since. 

I also discovered a new way of cutting over 
hose for the smaller ones, after they had done 
good service for the grown-up members of the 
family. I take a stocking that fits nicely for 
a pattern, laying it on the one to be cut, so 
that the fold on top of the foot and leg will 
be even with the one to be eut; then cut it 
just the shape of your pattern for under side, 
allowing for the seam. Sew up the seam by 
hand (as machine stitching is liable to rip), 
then open and cat stitch it, so it will be flat. 
There is only one seam, and as that comes at 
the bottom of the foot, does not hurt the 
tender little feet any more than the seaniless 
hose, and will wear nearly as long. 

My boys are all learning to help ahewt the 
house, and can wash and wipe the dishes and 
set the table in a more satisfactory manner 
than many of our kitchen queens who think 
it,such a condescension to do housework at 
any price. They can also replace a missing 
button if mama is too busy to sew it on. I 
don’t think they will grow up any less manly 
if they do learn to do what some boys call 
girl’s work. 

The children are each to have a flower bed 
of their own next Summer, and I expect 
flowers in abundance for table and sitting- 
room decoration. 

A favorite dessert with us is orange short- 
cake. 1 take one quart pastry flour, tour tea- 
spoons royal baking powder, one-half teaspoon 
salt, and use sweet cream to make dough of 
the same consistency of biscuit. Bake in two 
layers in a quick oven, then take one large 
orange, using a little of the grated peel also, 
; one and one-half cups granulated sugar and 
Jone cup of sweet cream whipped; put between 
‘the layers and, on the top. We think it su- 
perior to strawberry shortcake, and the 
oranges are always cheapest during Winter 
when other fruit is scarce. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
column devoted to Women’s Wisdom.—Mrs, 
G. W. Jones, Oneida County, N. Y. 





Right from the Fireside. 


Eprrox FARMHOUSE: Our Postmaster gave 
me an AMERICAN FARMER, and when I read 
the editor’s offer I said, ‘‘that suits me; I'll 
try for that.’ . 

I will tell you of some xugs I made of sheep 
skins. I think it is a shame to sell sheep 
skins for a little or nothing, when they are so 
nice for rugs. 

Take all the flesh and fat off that you can 
get off, and then take two pounds of salt, one 
pound of alumn and one pound of saltpeter. 
Dissolve in hot water and put your sheep 
skins in a tub (two are all that will tan well 
at once), cover with water, stir in the tanning, 
and let them stand for three or four days. 
‘Keep them down under the water. When 
i they are tanned hang them uptodry. You 
‘bave something nice to stand on while dress- 
ing in the cold Winter weather. When you 
wash them, rinse in strong salt and water. 
To color make the dye stuff strong and not too 
hot and put it on the wool with a brush, I 
tan mink and coon in the same way. 

For lining I take coffee sacking. Cover 
the outer edges with scvllops of flannel 
hemmed, bound, or em)roidered. 

Two coon skins with heads together in the 
center of a rug make a nice long rug, or one 
makes a round rug. 


TO EXTERMINATE PESTS. 





25—Make 12 se in 12 te, ch 3, 6 te, 6 sp, 7 


Camphor gum will drive away roaches, 





Plenty of salt scattered around, will drive 
away fleas, 

To kill ants in house plants take a very 
little Paris Green and put it in a baking 
powder and cover with a little sweetened 
water. Cover witha larger can turned bottom 
side up over it, set it in or near the jar and in 
a few days you have no ants to bother. Throw 
the can top ig the fire and the poison is 
gone. 

If the little plant flies trouble you try wood 
ashes. Cover the tops of the jars entirely 
with them, but not too thick; but as soon as 
they are gone into the earth put on more 
ashes. They eat up the worm that makes the 
fly. This same fly is the cause of early cab- 
bage and tomato plants dying in the house 
also. Just try the ashes. 

I hope my recipes will do some of you some 
good, if they do not find that awful basket.— 
Mrs. M. Z, OLIN. @ 

act Beit: Ee 


From El Paso. 


Epirok FAMHoUSE: A copy of THE 
AMERICAN FARMER fell into my hands, with 
which I am so much pleased that I have de- 
cided to try for the year’s subscription of 
same under the offer you make to each one 
who will send half a column of available 
matter, 

I send you my experience in making a 
bookcase; also in canning corn and beans and 
in making jelly roll asa sample of what my 
contributions would be like. If this should 
be accepted I should like to tell your readers 
how I transformed a very shabby, dingy 
room on the farm to a cosy little sitting-room, 
combining beauty and wearing qualities ata 
very small expense; also my niethod of wash- 
ing so as to take away the dread of the weekly 
wash day. 

I also have a great many tried recipes for 
cookery which I would like to contribute, but 
if this should be ‘‘ weighed in the balance and 
found wanting’’ no harm is done. 

In case this is accepted I wish to be known 
to your readers as ‘‘ Henry’s Wife.’’ 

A PRETTY HOME-MADE BOOKCASE. 

We wanted a bookcase, but could find noth- 
ing for less than $20 that suited us, and as we 
were just beginning housekeeping we had not 
that amount to spare, so I told my husband 
we would make one. 

He thought I had taken leave of my senses, 
but after I had unfolded my plans to him he 
finally agreed to do his best. 

A piece of nicely-planed lumber was cut 88 
as to make two side pieces 52 inches high; be- 
tween these were placed four shelves, making 
the case 32 inches wide; on the top was placed 
the fifth shelf, which projected an inch at 
each side, adding greatly to its appearance. | 
After the carpenter work was done it was | 
handed over to me for decoration. | 

Having dissolved a package of terra cotta 
Diamond Dye according to directions on the | 
package, I gave the bookcase two coats, in- 
side and out (this makes a beautiful cherry 
stain), and when perfectly dry gave it two 
coats of varnish. } 

A pair of curtains in shades of pale terra 
cotta and olive was hung in front from a 
slender gilt pole by means of those little brass | 
rings used so much in fancy work, and sell- | 
ing at from 5 to 10 cents per dozen. The | 
pole, which had done service as a cane, is fin- | 
ished at each end with little wooden balls | 
gilded, which had at one time been covered 
with silk and served as an ornament on the 
back of my cloak. 

With our books on the shelves and the top | 
ornamented with a vase or two, a few painted 
shells on easels and other little trifles, our 
bookcase is pretty enough for any room. 

It is hard to make some of our friends be- 
lieve that it is a home-made piece of furni- 
ture. The whole affair cost less than $3.— 
HENRY’s WIFE, El Paso, IIL 

see 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER, | 


A Boy’s Bookcase. 


A boy reads books; that is, one who has the 
first thoughts toward improving his mind and 
advancing his knowledge of the world about 
him. A bookcase should be put up some- | 
where in your own room, where all books 


| 
} 


' 











which you own should find a place. Such ar- 
rangements, my reader, teaches you lessons of 
order and system; other ways do not tend | 
thatway. Habits formed early in life are the 
hardest to overcome. If they are good habits 
they are worth keeping; but if otherwise, 
they will continually do you harm, By re- 
ferring to the cut, my reader, you will find a 
simple bookcase made of any strong wood. 
Oftentimes a pine dry good box properly sawed 
into lengths to suit your purpose and neatly 
constructed and stained to imitate walnut 
or cherry will be just the thing, because it 
costs so little. It will look well, too, for a 
handy boy with tools can make a nice case 
plenty good for any farmer’s boy. The one I 
show is quite a pretty one, it being orna- 
mented by the use of carving tools. These you 
can buy and learn to handle after a little 
practice. 1 think instructions and a few de- | 
signs accompany & set; this helps to aid you 
at the start. The editor may possibly refer 
you to some firm who makes and sells these 
tools should you want them. ‘This bookcase 
is three and a half feet long, two and a quarter 
feet high, and one and a quarter feet deep. 
The lower shelf is for larger books. Make it to 
take in books, say, 10 inches or even 12 inches 
high, the other- part can be used for smaller 
size books. I could and may possibly show a 
few other designs at another time, as I have 
several good ideas in this particular line which 
I have found good. I shall, therefore, give 
you this dose first, and the other later on.— 
J. W. CAUGHEY. 


a 


For the Home Table. 
VEGETABLES AND PICKLES. 


A general method of treatment has 
been adopted for all pickled vegetables 
by all cooks, slight variations being 
made to suit personal taste or vegetable 
or climate. 

Small white onions are a favorite 
pickle with the good English housewife. 
Select the tiny white button onions, 
about three-quarters of an inch in diam- 
eter or less. Peel them and put them 
into a brine strong enough to bear up a 
potato. Heat the brine boiling hot be- 
fore you pour it over the onions. Let 
the onions stand in this brine for 24 
hours. Rinse them with a little cold 
water and put them into bottles. To 
every quart of the best cider vinegar add 
two blades of mace and a half a dozen 
tiny Cayenne peppers. These are the 
small peppers which are usually bought 
‘in a dried state at the drug store, though 
they are sometimes found fresh in mar- 
ket during pickling season. They are 
not much Jarger than peppercorns, but 
they are very strong. eat the vinegar 
boiling hot and pour it over the onions, 
Put a sprig of horseradish root in the 
mouth of each bottle, and seal each one 
up tight. If any mold appears on top 
strain off the vinegar and add fresh 





| brine. 


|eabbage as fine as possible. 


| the purpose. 
'which may be improvised by laying slats | 


| sugar, a tablespoonful of white mustard 


a vexing kind of pickle, which must be 
watched, as they are liable to mold, even 
though every care is taken of them. 

Cauliflower is another vegetable that 
makes an excellent pickle. Lay the 
cauliflowers in a strong brine for 24 
hours. Then divide them into flowerets 
of unjform size. Put them into salted 
water, adding half a cupful of galt to 
every two quarts of water, and bring 
them slowly to the boiling point. When 
this is reached, and before the brine 
boils, lift out the cauliflowers and pack 
them in jars: Prepare a spiced vinegar 
by adding to every three quarts of vine- 
gar an ounce of mustard seed, half an 
ounce of whole mace, and a tablespoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg. Let the spices 
and vinegar boil together 10 minutes 
and pour them boiling hot over the 
cauliflower. Fill up the mouth of each 
jar to the brim with a tablespoonful of 
melted butter or of sweet olive oil. 
Cork up each bottle while the contents 
are hot and tie two layers of cotton wad- 
ding over each cork. Cover the wad- 
ding with a layer of paper to prevent its 
being broken. 

STRING BEANS. 

String the beans and put them ina 
brine strong enough to bear up a potato. 
Let them stand in this brine for 48 hours. 
At the end of this time drain the beans 
of brine, put them ina fresh brine, much 
weaker than the other, using a table- 
spoonful of salt to two quarts of water, 
and let them bgil in it for 20 minutes. 
Then drain them again, put them in jars 
and pour hot spiced vinegar over them. 
For this vinegar use half an ounce of 
whole peppercorns, the same of mustard 
seed, two blades of mace, and a small 
stalk of horseradish, to every two quarts 
of the best cider vinegar. Nasturtiums 
are very nice pickled in the same way 
as string beans, except that they are not 
cooked but simply “scalded up” in the 


Cabbages, chow-chow, and all salt 
pickles are not usually soaked in brine, 
but are sprinkled with salt and put in a 
press. This accomplishes the purpose 
desired—namely, that of drawing out the 
strong, acrid juices of the green vege- 
table—much more effectually than the 
brine; but it would not be feasible to put 
whole vegetables in a press. Chop the 
Pack in 
layers, sprinkling each layer with salt. 
Use about half a pint of salt to every 
peck of chopped cabbage. Pack the 


passing between it and the plate, whieh 

holds the bail upright. Fill the basket 

with candies, and twine the bail and 

wreathe basket with delicate ZTCEN Vines, 
CREAM CAKE. 

One cup of sugar, two eggs, one eyy 
of cream, a little salt, a small teaspor, ful 
of soda, gnd two cups of flour. 

HATTIE'S FEATHER CAKE. 

One cup of sugar, one cup of sweet 
milk, one tablespoonful of butter, one ey. 
two and a half cups of flour, two tes. 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, one tea. 
spoonful of soda, and one of lemon. 

MOCK FRUIT CAKE. 

One cup of sour dried apples soa 
and chopped, and then simmer in on 
cup of molasses, one cup of brown suyar 
one-half cup of sour milk, one-half « 
of butter, two eggs, three cups of {lui 
spice to taste—M. E. I. 

JELLY ROLL. 

One cup of granulated sugar and ty 
eggs beaten together till very light, » 
one-half cup of water, one and o: 
quarter cups of flour in’ which 
been added one-half (scant) teaspoon 
baking powder. Bake in quick ov 
Have oven ready before you begin | 
cake.—HeEnry’s Wire, El Paso, |!! 

THE POT AU FEU. 

Of course, the corner-stone of t! 
French household is the pot au fei. 
When my old ladies at St. Germai: 
used to talk to me about what thei: 
niece said about America they ne\ 
failed to add: “One thing Julie cou 
never understand was why there wasn t 
more bouillon there.’ And _ this 
what I cannot understand myself. Whi 
should not the roomy, eomfortable-loo! 
ing “marmite,” the earthen soup pot, 
come and install itself in all our kite 
ens—a household god that brings wit! 
it noboby knows how many good yif!- 
of health and nourishment ? 

In a family of three persons the pot 
au feu should be made only one 
week, “or else,” as my old ladies sa 
“one has to eat beef too often.” 

To make the soup they took thre 
pounds of lean beef, wound wit! twine 
to keep it from boiling to pieces, and 
six quarts of cold water. Our own 
cook in Paris never uses but one and 
one-half pounds of beef, and considers 
it quite sufficient. When the water be- 
gan to boil, the old ladics added two 
carrots from their garden, two leeks, one 


a 
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cabbage and salt together in a coarse 
bag. One made of burlap will do for 
Put the bag in a press, 


across a keg, placing the bag over them 
and putting weights on the bag. Let 
the cabbage remain in press for 24 hours. 
Then turn it out of the bag into a stone 


which has been added a cup of brown | 


seed and one red and two brown peppers 
chopped fine to every four quarts of cab- | 
bage. This pickle will be ready to use 
at once, 

Pickled beets differ from almost any 
other pickle in the fact that they may be 
prepared at almost any season of the | 
year, and are best when fresh, Boil 
them till they are two-thirds done. ‘This 
will require slow, steady cooking for | 
from an hour to two hours, according to 
the season, whether Summer or Winter. j 
The young, small beets of Summer re- 
quire the shortest time. Cut the beets in | 
half-inch slices or in fancy shapes as you 
please. Add one slice of raw onion to | 
every beet. Throw in six cloves and | 
two blades of mace to every quart of | 
vinegar. Heat the vinegar with the 
spices boiling hot and pour it over the | 
bects, which should be placed in an | 
earthen crock. Add a tablespoonful of | 
grated horseradish to every quart of | 
vinegar used, These pickles will be 
ready for use in 12 hours, but they will 
not keep in perfection longer than two 
weeks, — NORA. 

CANNED GRAPES 











I wish to inclose my recipe for canning 
grapes and blackberries, as this is the 
season for them. I always when I put 
my blackberries on to cook add a hand- 
ful of raisins for each can; it gives them 
a richer flavor and helps to preserve 
them. I donot cook my grapes. I take 
fresh grapes, pick them from the stems, 
fill my cans, and then make a sirup of 
granulated sugar, one teacupful to a can, 


and pour over them boiling hot, screwing | 


on the tops immediately. They are de- 
licious in the Winter; almost as good as 
when picked fresh from the vine.—R. A. 
GRINNELL. 

DOUGHNUTS, 


Take one cup of sugar, one egg, one 
cup of buttermilk, one large spoonful of 
sour cream, one teaspooontul of soda, a 
little nutmeg, and flour enough to roll 
out easily. Roll one-half inch thick, 
and cut out in rings with a doughnut 
cutter. Have the lard bubbling hot and 
drop them in carefully, so as to keep 
their shape. Fry till done and then 
drain in a colander, then roll in sugar. 
They are far better and will keep moist 
much longer than if made with sweet 
milk. 

A UNIQUE CAKE. 

Basket cake.—Two eggs broken in a 
cup, fill the cup with sweet cream, one- 
half cup of sweet milk, one and one-third 
cups of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, a 
pinch of salt and nutmeg, and flour 
enough to make a smooth batter. Beat 
well. Provide yourself with a six-quart 
| pan and a bowl, both with flaring sides. 
Grease the outside of the bowl and the 
inside of the pan. Pour the batter into 
the pan after the bowl has been weighted 
and placed in its center. Two or three 
large potatoes are best for the weight, as 
their moisture keeps the cake from easily 
scorching. In baking the batter will 
rise to the top of the bowl, making a 
bottomless basket-shaped cake. When 
done and cool frost the outside. Cut a 


| connection with the Borden jury. 


onion stuck with cloves, and (in Win 
ter) one turnip. When they had th 
head and neck of a chicken, or any- 
thing of the kind, they added it as we! 
and this, they said, gave to the | 
feu a “ gout exquis.” 

The soup boiled slowly for six ours. 
Then it was taken off the fire, strained, 


jar and cover it with cold vinegar, to and the lower part of it used for that 


day. The rest was put away in the 


| cellar, and every morning was taken 


out and skimmed to take off the greise, 
and then boiled over so that it would 
not spoil. 

Aiter the soup is made, there still 
remains the beuf bouilli, or boiled 
beef, and this everybody in France eats. 
Even President Carnot, who has one of 
the best chefs in France, does not dis- 
dain this demoeratie dish. The beef is 
generally served with its own vegetables, 
but there are various extremely nice 
ways of disguising it, At St. Germain 
it was occasionally served cold, with a 
sauce a la Ravigote, which is made as 
follows: Boil an egg hard, rub the 
yolk smooth with a little cold water, and 
rub into it one teaspoonful of mustard, 
salt, and pepper. ‘Take two pinches of 
fine herbes—chives, shallot, and the 
tiniest possible bit of garlic —bvoil these 
a moment in water, strain them, and 
hash them fine. 
ege oi! and vinegar until you have the 
quantity of sauce needed; lastly, add 
the fines herbes, and pour over the 
meat. ‘This sauce is also nice with cold 
fish; and poured over eggs boiled hard 
and cut in halves, it makes a nice 
entree.—Harper’s Bazar, 





A Flaw in the Jury System. 


James W. Clarke, in the New York 
Recorder, discussing the present jurs 
system, makes the following sensil)): 
suggestions in behalf of a woman jure 
in cases where a woman is on trial 
“Another jury reform suggests itself i 
Hor 
lite, 





is a woman put upon trial for her 
accused of a crime the alleged motiv: 
for which was a malicious enmity 
long growth against her stepmother, 
with the principal witness against her a 
woman—the whole ease from begins 
to end enveloped in a womanly atino- 
phere, and attended by circumstances 
a domestic nature, of which the averacs 
woman would instinctively, and simp.) 
because she is a woman, be a_ bet’ 
judge than the average man—and ye' 
there is not one woman on the jury. 
know that the law as it stands doe> | 
permit the presence of women on Juri 
but why not change the law, and c rr 
another anomaly—to my thinking, ' 
of the greatest anomalies—ot trial bY 
jury as it exists to-day? ‘The ol 
mon law theory of the jury was | 
every accused person had a rivit to 
tried by a jury of his peers «r « 
drawn from the vicinity wie U 
crime charged against him wa- 
mitted. The centuries-old a- 
that is quietly made at New bu! 
of course, that a jury of 12 1 
only a jury of the peers and 
but of the superiors, of any wom. 
may be arraigned for trial. But 
19 century would seem to be | 
enough now to concede that a wos 
on trial for her life or liberty bas | 
right to have equal sex rej reset 
on the jury that is to pass upo! 
guilt or innocence.” 
—_--—_- oe 

By irrigation 25,000,000 acre: ane 
made fruitful in India alone. In bz)p" 
there are about 6,000,000 and in europe 





strip of cardboard one inch wide and-36 
inches long, cover this bail with white 





spiced vinegar, boiling hot. Onions are 


paper and join the ends, forming a hoop. 
"lace the cake on a plate with this hoop 


about 5,000,000. ‘The Unit | States 
has just begun the work of 1!) 
waste area, and has already 4,00' 
| acres of irrigated lands. 
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Rub into the yolk of 
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Cacklings. 
The season is at hand when care 
should be given to the flocks from 
wich we hope to receive the Winter 


egys. 


supply of 
liry leaves for the hens to scratch in 
v e them the exercise 80 necessary 
t. their natures. Never feed your flocks 
unless they scratch for it. 


1\ 
! i\ 


with grain, 
A thorough cleaning of the poultry 
house is essential at this season of the 
| be interior should be thoroughly 
1 iit washed, the cleaned and 
spraved with kerosene. Fresh straw in 
the nests and an abundance of dry 
th on the floor will aid materially in 


\ il 


roosts 


eat 
the grand cleaning up. 

If there is one of the family who 
takes an especial fancy to the poultry, 


hit will do well to apply his undivided 
attention to its suecess, and he will be 
£ rprised at the results. With a suffi- 
ck and territory and a propor- 
int of patience, he may hope 
ne balance to his credit at 
vear. 


ment st 


} 
OL 


the close of the 
l, <necossfilly conduct the poultry 
bustiess on he lurmi, more care and 
: is needed than is generally 
supposed Che im} ression is erroneous 
the farmer is led to believe that 








Whoen 
the poultry yard isa gold mine. Yet, 
lication to the details and 
i orouga KU wledge of the necessities 
, \ iucted business, a splendid 
be realized from the enter- 
] Se. = = 
A HOME-MADE BROODER. 
How an Excellent Machine Can Be 
Easily and Cheaply Made. 
Eprron American Farmer: We 
have hatched only one-half our eggs; 
these, however, were never tested, ex- 


cept far enough to secure fertile eggs 





whet tit thermometer lay. Our | 
atche- aged 65 to 80 per cent. of 
the fertiic eggs, and that at a tempera- 
ture ot 105 degrees | 
Our brooders are homemade. Fig. 1 | 
-atank 9 teet long 4 feet wide and 2 | 


iches deep, over which the house or box 
(lig. 2) is placed. The lower edges of 
the house in Fig. 2 rest upon the rim or 
projection (a,a,a) of Fig. 1. The walls 
(b, b, b) of Fig. 2 stand a half inch 
away from the sides of the tank. The 
floor (¢, ¢, ¢) of the chicken apartment, 
also is one-half inch above the top of 
he tank. The little holes shown in the 
walls b,b, b) admit fresh air. This air 
spreads all around the tank of hot 
water. - There are one-inch tin tubes set 
in holes through the floor (c, ¢, ¢c). 




















The lamp needs but little description. 
The tube (d) is one inch in diameter and 


is set diagonally across the depth of the ' 


' 


tank to facilitate the circulation of the 
water. The flame plays against the tube, 
and heats the water, which being ex- 
panded, passes out at the upper end of 
the tube, giving place to cooler water 
coming in at the lower end, 

The chimney (e) is tin, as is also the 
flue (f). The chimney fits over a pro- 
jection of the flue under the tank. The 








worth while to give in bulletin form some 
results obtained in feeding four pens of 
laying pullets during eight and nine 
months, The pens for convenience were 
numbered 5, 6, 7, and 8. Pen 5 con- 
tained during most of the time seven 
pullets and a cockerel, and pen 7, most 
of the time, eight pullets without a male. 
Pens 6 and 8 each contained eight pullets 
part of the time, and 10 pullets most of 
the time, and with pen 6 a cockerel was 
also kept. 

“The pullets in pen 5 and 7 were 
Indian Game-Buff Cochin cross, and in 
pens 6 and 8 were Black Minorcas and 
Light Brahmas. The Light Brahmas 
and the pullets of Indian Game-Buff 
Cochin cross were selected from a lot of 
ehicks hatched and grown to supply 
cockerels for caponizing. The Minorcas 
and Light Brahmas were from high 
grade stock so far as ‘standard’ re- 


quirements are concerned, but were not | 


very good layers, The egg yields, how- 
ever, are only comparable among these 
four pens of fowls which were in the 
same house, and received similar rations 
and treatment. The somewhat close 
confinement necessary in any trial where 





BROWN LEGHORN COCKEREL, 


chimney should be made short enough 
to let the flame barely touch the tube. 
The lamp occupies an apartment under 
the tank, the tank constituting the top 
or cover of the lamp box. Our lamp 
box is 13 inches high, hooked at the 


corners, and has two small doors at the | 
side, back side, for convenience in hand- | 


ling lamps. The lamp we use requires a 
chimney whose diameter is three inches. 
Now for the cost: The tank cost $6; 
the lamp, $1; the remainder, some scrap 
lumber and time to put it together. 
Any tinner can make the tank and 
heater. The material is galvanized 
iron. 

The chamber which the chicks occupy 
is just over the tank, and is six inches 
high at rear and 10 inches in front. The 
opening in front is closed with a board, 
which may be hinged at the edge of the 
floor, and constitute a part of the plat- 
form leading from the room to the 
ground. The roof, by.the way, will 
need a knee to support it at the middle 
of the opening at front.—W. A. Ramsey, 
Alabama. 


The Male Bird and its Effect on the 
Laying Stock. 

Bulletin No. 57, New Series, New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y., contains the following : 

“ Although among experienced poultry- 
men hardly any recommendation seems 
to be more generally accepted than that 
of keeping no male birds except in the 











LANS OF BROODER, 

The ain ny in contact with the tank | 
: heated, therefore expands, and, 
ng lighter, passes up and over | 

. linding egress through the tin 
the chamber occupied by the | 
chicks nishing them with pure, warm 

i ihe tank cannot be made hot | 

enough to rob the air of any perceptible | 

aniount of oxygen. 
[he tank of water“is heated by two 
lamps (Fig. 3). Ours have but one 


lamp, but we find that it furnishes 
hardly enough heat; therefore we sug- 
i ‘t two lamps, and more if the tank be 
onger, 
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breeding pens, the question is very often 
asked whether hens will lay well when 
kept away from males. Occasional 
letters from men who have kept and 
raised fowls for many years, calling at- 
tention with some surprise to the fact 
that pens of hens without a cock had 
Jaid as well as those with one, show also 
that there is considerable belief in the 
necessity of keeping a male bird with 
laying hens. It is common to find, 


| even where but few hens are confined in 


small yards and no eggs used for hatch- 
ing, one or more cocks, and some owners 
have expressed their great annoyance at 
the crowing of a cock kept with hens 
near the dwelling, but which was en- 
dured for the sake of haying fresh 
eggs. 

“In order to furnish some infor- 
mation in regard to this question of the 
relative egg production of hens kept 
without and with male birds, it is thought 
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a careful account of the food is kept, of 
course, always makes the conditions more 
or less unfavorable for the largest egg 
production. No attempt was made to 
force laying, and broody fowls were al- 
lowed to sit at will, there being plenty of 
nest boxes in each pen. About the same 
number became broody in pens having 
male birds as in those without. Some 





M. Voittelier, a) French poultry ex- 
vert, in an article. gn means of hasten- 
ing laying, recalis-am old, simple, and 
easy way, the efficaby’6f which he claims 
is not questioned artiong French poultry- 
men, of making bens lay in Winter. 
It is simply giving the fowls grain that 
has been limed, thesame as grain pre- 
pared for sowing, »/Without showing 
special fondness’ fir such grain, the 
fowls eat it perfectly. This diet, he 
affirms, is harmless,, provided it is not 
continued too long... Wheat is generally 
used for that purpete. However, all 
grain, barley, oats, and corn can be 
treated in this way.. For the benefit of 
readers who may not be initiated in pre- 
paring grain for sowing, the modus op- 
erandi is given : 

Take a quart of unslaked lime and 
slake it in about 10 or 12 quarts of 
warm water. 
to be limed in a conical shape and pour 
on the center of it the whitewash, previ- 
ously stirred and thoroughly mixed with 
a stick. Then take a wooden chovel 
and stir the heap until all the grain has 
been soaked sufficiently. Before feeding 
let it be spread out and dried. This 
mode of preparation has the additional 
advantage of freeing the grain from 
certain parasites or germs which might 
affect the health of the fowls. In cases 
where the birds die in large numbers 
without apparent cause M. Voittelier 
advises the trial of feeding them with 
limed grain. He says: “This may 
prove a palliative. At all events, we 
cannot recommend it too highly for pro- 
moting laying.” 

The Fanciers’ Journal, commenting 
on the foregoing, says: “The above is 
easily tried, and will cost only the labor 
of preparing the grain and the very 
small amount of lime used. Our French 
poultrymen are entitled to considerable 
respect, as in France the poultry business 
is successful. Dr. Roth, in the journal 
quoted, makes it appear that the lime in 
oyster shells is assimilated by the hen 
and influences the formation of the 
shell. As to the cost, there is nothing 
cheaper than oyster shells. -The use of 
quicklime is seldom spoken of in this 
eountry, but in France it is used for the 
purpose of hastening laying.” 

The Mandarin Duck. 

The Mandarin duck is the most beauti- 
ful in plumage among the water fowl. 
It is sometimes called ‘the “fan-winged” 
duck, from the peculiar shape of a 
portion of the wirigs which rises over the 
back in the shape of a lady’s fan. The 
head has a crest falling gracefully back 
on the neck fron: the bird’s head, and 
the color of the body plumage is very 
fine and uniform jn thig curious variety— 
considered in China the prettiest.of the 
race. 

Mr. Haight, an observant traveler in 


from pens 5 and 7 were removed long , China, says that “we in America call 
enough to hatch eggs, but were fed while | the ducks of China by names unlike 


out of the pen the same as those re-| those used by the Chinese, 


What we 


maining, and were returned to the same | call the Pekin duck are called by the 


pens from which they were taken, 


| Chinese in the nortf the Mandarin duck, 





MANDARIN DRAKE. 


“ All these pullets were separated from 
all male birds when immature, and some 


| months before any began laying. Those 
/in pens 7 and 8 were kept away from 


' males thereafter, and during the time for 


which these records are given. Male 
birds were put with the pullets.of pens 
5 and 6 nearly two months before any of 
them began laying. The pulletsin pens 
5 and 7 were from the same lot of chicks, 


| and were under exactly the same con- 


‘ 


ditions up to the time of selection for this 
trial. Those in pen 6 were also from 
the same lot of chicks as those in pen 8, 


;and had been under the same con- 


ditions. 

“Some of the pullets in pen 7 began 
laying about a month earlier than any in 
pen 5, and some of those in pen 8 from 
one to two months sooner than any in 
pen 6. The records given in accompany- 





from thre fact that they are kept in large 
numbers by the Mandarins at Pekin and 
throughout the northern Provinces, 
What we call the Mandarin is a wild 
duck, large numbers of which are found 
in the north of China, and are called by 
the Chinese simply wild ducks. They 
perch on trees, except during the molt- 
ing season, when they nest among the 
leaves on the ground. They are capable 
of being domesticated, and numbers 
are sent to southern China for this 
purpose.” 
it is said that they dwell in pairs 
mostly, and are so greatly attached to 
their original companions that they do 
not usually mate a second time if one or 
the other is killed. This statement, 
robably, is more romantic than truthful. 
n habit they are much like our Ameri- 
can Wood (or Summer) duck—shy, 


ing tables include the larger part of the | timid,and secretive. But they are hand- 
laying season, and show what differences | some, and for variéty make a very beauti- 


there were in results, 

“The pullets in pen 7 laid about 22 
per cent. more eggs than those in pen 5 
(34 per cent. more per fowl, cockerel in 
pen 5 counted), and although the con- 
sumption of food was somewhat greater 
per fowl for pen 7, the cost of eggs pro- 
duced was nearly 30 per cent. less than 
for pen 5. During the first three months 
for which records are given pen No, 8 
also produced 32 per cent. more eggs per 
fowl than No. 6. After this the 
yield fell below that for pen 6, owing 
doubtless to the confirmed habit of feather 
eating which had been purposely allowed 
to develop unchecked in pen 8 (reference 
to this will be found later). The total 
yield for the eight months, however, was 
about the same, calculated to the average 
per fowl, for pens 6 and 8, slightly in 
favor of pen 8. The consumption of 
food was enough greater in pen 8 to make 
the cost of eggs produced slightly exceed 
that for pen 6.” 








ful, ornamental water fowl for pond or 
artificial lake. As regards size, they are 
about that of the-American Teal. 


Reclaiming’ Soils. 

Experiments uader the direction of 
the Michigan Station were commenced in 
1888 on the light porous soils of the jack- 
pine plains near Grayling, Mich. The 
only manures used were marl, gypsum, 
and salt, the object being to enrich the 
soils by green manuring with aid of 
cheap fertilizers. Spurry, vetch, red 
white, and alsike clover, and field peas 
were used with good effect. Sugar beets 
and various grasses have been raised 
with good results, and the physical 
character of the soils has perceptibly im- 
proved. 
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Siam’s exports last year included no 

less than six and one-half tons of bird’s 

nests sent to Hong Kong to make the 
celebrated Chinese soup. 


Heap up the grain that is | 


WASHIN GTON, D. C., OCTOBER 15, 1893. 
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THE MARKETS 
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Review of the Fortnight. 


After carefully summarizing all the crop 
figures and reports of the world, Clapp & Co. 
come to the following conclusions in regard to 
markets in this country: 

Cotton.—The Indian acreage last year was 
14,898,000, against 17,124,000 in 1690 (that 
was the maximum for many years). Egyptian 
and Brazilian cotton supplies are less than a 
year ago. Shipments are larger, crop reports 
more favorable. The amount afloat to Great 
Britain, and British and Continental stocks, 
are all below recent averages and only equal 
about 10 week’s consumptive needs. The 
world’s consumption is about 193.000 bales 
(of 500 pounds) per week, and estimated to 
exceed this season’s crop, and liable to reduce 
the visible the coming 12 months 1,000,000 
bales from the present stock. It seems natural 
to expect the foreign demand for cotton at 
present prices will be large. Speculative 
sentiment is broadening throughont the South. 
The cotton grower appears to be his worst 
enemy by heing forced to rush his crop to 
market and putting it in sight, which aids to 
depress prices. Ten cent January cotton is 
among the possibilities. 

Wheat.—That the best statisticians are 
foreigners and buyers of food, and they admit 
the world’s crop is about 100,000,000 bushels 
less than actual needs; that Liverpool and 
other European stocks and the amount afloat 
has begun to decrease when ordinarily an in- 
crease is customary; that farmers’ holdings 
March 1, 1894, will likely show less reserve 
per capita than ever shown; that it is always 
true plenty of reasons appear when prices are 
very low why they should be lower. The 
reverse is true when they are high, therefore 
copper public sentiment and the great variety 
of reasoning whenever it gets all on one side, 
and especially so on wheat, which is now 
selling below cost of production, and below 
any known record in the world’s market. 
We think one-half our surplus has gone 
forward. 

Corn.—Reports of damage to the maturing 
crop are not as bad, and speculators are not 
sanguine. The bears say there is enough old 
corn for present demands, and the new crop 
will be 10 per cent. more than the Govern- 
ment estimate. Many consider consumption 
bus been cut off largely in consequence of 
heavy rains and the great improvement in 
Fall feed. We believe live stock is less in 
numbers than usual. 

Oats.—The visible continues decreasing. 
Receipts do not equal the demand. The 
quality and weight is poorer than usual. 
Some think the weight of the 1893 crop was 
less than average crops. We are exporting 
hay and oats, which is unusual. Australia is 
exporting hay to England. Their hay, like 
that on the Pacifie Coast, consists of wheat, 
barley, oats, and straw all combined. France 
continues importing hay and coarse grains. 
Western Europe seldom had a poorer crop. 


Wool. 


Boston, Oct. 9.—The general demand for wool 
has been quiet, sales in most cases being made 
insmalllots. The improvement in the demand 
reported during the inonth of September hus 
not becn sustained, and during the latter part 
of the past week the market was in as depre 
a condition as at any time during the Summer, 
and holders of wool found it very difficult to 
niake suies, The woolen goods market 
quiet, and the mills are not receiving 
ord«rs, thereby causing small purchases of wool 
to be made. As far as values are concerned 
there is no materia! change to report. 

While there has been some inquiry for fine 
Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces the sales have 
been small. The offerings are small, and mony 
dealers cluim that their stocks are well sold up. 
Prices are, therefore, firm, as wool cannot be 
bought in the interior and laid dowu in this 
market at the present prices at a profit. Sales 
of X lots were rade at 2la22 costing, scoured, 
about 4 For XX and above no sales have 
been made over 24c, the scoured price remain- 
ing at 50 per pound. A small saleof No. 1 wool 
Was mude at 24225, the scoured cost being about 
4. A small lot of fine medium fleece sold at 
2. In Ohio the markets sre very firm, and a 
large amount of wool in the choice medium scc- 
tions is held at 25. For fine wools 2% is an 
average price. In fine Michigan fleeces a fair 
amount has been sold at 20 per pound, the reg- 
ular market price. The scoured basis is 45, 
No. sales of No. 1 Michigan are reported. The 
asking price is 24, or 8 clean. 

Washed combings are dull and neglected, 
with prices on a nominal basis. The supply of 
fine deluines is quite limited, with small sales, 
The scoured price for both Michigan and Ohio 
lots varies from 49 to R per pound. Not much 
demand is reported for unwashed combing 
wools. A good }-blood combing will bring 222.33 
with clothing at 351 per pound scoured. A good 
#-blood is worth 34a55 per pound clean. In Ohio 
and Michigan unwashed and unmerchantable 


Seer 


izing, then advanced on local and Southern 
buying in anticipation of reduced interior re- 
ceipts, and closed 18 points higher. 

The range and closiug bid prices were as fol- 





lows: 

Month. Open. High, Low. Close. 
Noverffber.... 8.06 8.15 8.04 8.13 
December 8.22 8.26 8.15 8.2% 
January.. 8.33 6 8.2 8. 
Kebruury........ 8.42. 8.46 8.34 8.45 
bedeens since ‘ 8.57 8.55 8.43 8.54 
ee ear ae eee «= 8.63 8.58 8.68 
Bei cucecalddneséca oume 8.72 8.68 8.72 

Live Stock. 
CHICAGO, Oct. 11.—Cattle—The best native 


beef cattle, Western rangers, and Texans sold 
at steady prices, whi.e poor to fair natives sold 
10 lower. The genera! market closed weak, ual- 
though about everything changed hands. Four 
load of 1,427a1,717 pound steers sold ut 5.80; six 
louds averaging 1,409a1,477 pounds closed at 5 75 
and several loads averaging 1,37421,760 pounds 
at 5.00a5.65, Native steers averaging 1,020a1,s50 
pounds sold at 3.25a5.50, bulk at 4.4945 10. West- 
era rangers sold at 2.10a2.99 for cows and 2.608 
4.10 for steers. Texans sold at L75a2./0 for bulls 
and cows and 2.403.00 for steers. Native cows 
sold at 1.40a2.90; bulls at 1.75a3.75; veal calves 
at 2.7505.50, and stockers and feeders at 2.40a3.60. 
Quotations are as follows: a 

Fancy native steef®, 1,550a1,70 Ibs... $5.60 5- 
Choice to fancy steers, 1,3000),500 Ibs, 5.00n 5 

a i 


Good to choice steers, 1,200n1,400 Ibs...  4.60a 5.00 
Fair to good steers, 1,100a1,300 Ibs..... 3.80a 4.40 
Poor to fuir steers, 90a1,100 lbs.....- - 38.00a 3.70 
Choice to extra cows and heifers..... 2.60a 3.00 
Fair to good cows and heifers........+ 1.80a 2 40 
Inferior to good canning cows......++ 1.00a 1.75 
Stockers and fecders, 700a1,150 Ibs....  2.25a 3.75 
Native veal calves, 1008400 Ihs..... ..++ 3.00a 5.50 
Texas sti ers, 800a1,200 Ibs..........05s « 2.40a 3.15 
Texas cows, bulls, and stags........+ lia 2.75 
Western rangers, stee@rs........+.+ee0e 2.60a 4.60 
Western rangers, cows heifers.......- 2.1a 3.25 


Hozs—A few of the best 200a280-pound shij 
ping hogs sold fully 5 higher, but the general 
market was no better than Tuesday's closing 
»rices and the finish was weak with 9,000 unsold. 
The quality showed no improvement and good 
“mediums” were very scarce. Fancy “sorts” 
averaging 200a280 pounds sold as high, as 626.70; 
heavy sold at 5.45a6.60; bulk, 6.2006.40; nixed, 6a 
6.70; bulk, 6.35a6.55; light, 5546.75; bulk, 6.49%a 
6.65; pigs, 4.506.500; bulk, 5.75a6.30. 

Sheep—The sheep market ruled weak at the 
recent sharp decline. Lambs were stronger for 
the best, and weaker for the common to fair 
grades. Lambs, 44a81 pounds, sold at 2.5015.25; 
bulk, 424.50; native sheep, 1.75a4.25; bulk, 3a3.50; 
Westerns, 854115 pounds. 2.653.409. 


Grain. 

CHICAGO, Oct. 11.—The wheat market pre- 
sented a fair showing of strength for a short 
time after the opening owing to the Govern- 
ment’s report not being as bearish as gener=lly 
expected, although it showed an increase in (he 
crop of 20,00,000 bushels over a month ago, 
making the yiel! 391,00 000 bushels, and less 
than exp -cted,:s the crowd had an idea that 
there would be » bout 490,000,000 bushels. There 
was plenty of wheat for sale from the start 
until the flaish, a good part of it being by long 
who were discouraged at the outlook for profifs, 
and saw nothing in which there was a prospect 
of making a successful turn, a good part of it 
being sold for New Yorkers. he feeling was 
also made uncomfortable for holders by the 
slowness of the Senate in acting on the silver 
bill and it is creating a lick of confidence, and 
speculators are indisposed to take cithcr side 
until the outlook is better. A wood many of the 
buyers of Tuerday were sellers, and the market 
had no support except that given it by shorts 
led by Armour and Partridge, who bought on 
the break. December opened at 674, sold from 
67; Lo 664, and closed at 66ja66g, or Within 
low point on Aux. 1, which was the lowest on 
the crop. 
aa influences generally favored the sciling 
side. 

‘orn traders took advantage of the builish 
showing nade by the Governinent crop report 
in its reduction of 24,000.00 bushels from a 


oul very treely. Burtlett-Frazier, Patten, Cong- 
don, Boyden, and Ream were the sellers. There 
was no good buying and the market soon be- 
came very weak. Opening saics were at 4 
Vance, at 438 for May, declined under the heavy 


+. Theslight reaction tow rd the last was due 
tothe buying by several of the carly sellers. 
The Government report was not believed to be 


correct, as the trade had the impression that the 
actual yield was larger than the report indi- 
cated, 


(.ts were depressed + by the Government 
crop reports indicating 200,000,000 bushels more 
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fleeces only a fair amount has been sold at prices | 


ranging from 15al9 per pound, 

In Territory wools the demand shows a large 
falling off. and less than 700,000 pounds have 
been sold during the week. The demand is 
mostly for Montana wools. On a scoured basis 
fine wools se!) at 37a58 with an occasional lot at 
39 per pound. Fine medinm sells at about 35a36, 
scoured, with medium at Wa per pound. 
Sampics of Fall Texas wools have commenced 
to arrive, but no sales have been made as yet. 
The best lots are worth about 2sa30, clean, 
Spring Texus woois have hada fairsale, costing, 
scoured, 3a56 for 12 months’ lots. In Georgia 
wools a sale of 50,000 pounds wus made ut 1eu20 
per pound. Sales of Kentucky clothing wools 
were also made at 2lav%% per pound. California 
wools, both Spring and Fall lots, have sold 
fxivly well. Good Spring wool sells, scoured, at 
35a36, and the outside price for Fall lots is 28 per 
scoured pound. Only small sales of Eastern 
Oregon wools are reported, costing, scoured, 34 
a35 for good wools. Pulled wools are dull and 
neglected, 

Foreign wools of al! kinds are very quiet, and 
no change is reported in the general condition of 
the market. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces—No. 1 fleece, 
2%; X and X and above, 2luaxz; XX and AX 
and above, Zax. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, etc. — Michigan X, 20; 
Michigan No. 1, 2a2%; New York, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont X, 19420; New York 
and New Hampshire No. 1, 23. 

Combing — Kentucky and Maine } blood, 20; 
Kentucky @nd Muine + blood, 20; Indiana 
and Missouri + biood, 1isa!?: Indiara and Mis- 
souri ¢ blood, 18a19; No. 1 Ohio, 23a24; No.2 Ohio, 
24225; No. L Michigan, 24u25; No. 2 Michigan, 


Delaine Wools—Ohio, 24225; Michigan fine, 22a 


Territory Wools—Montana fine and fine me- 
dium, 9a15; Montana No. 2 medium, l4al6; Wyo- 
minw, Utah, Dakota, Nevada and Colorado fine 
and fine medium, 9210; Wyoming, Utah, Dakota, 
Nevada, and COlorado No. 2 medium, lal5. 

Southera Clothing Wools—Georgia, 19; nomi- 
nal; Kentucky and Maine }-blood clothing, 
19220; Missouri and Indiana, 18a19; Kentucky 
and Maine {-blood clothing, 19a20; Missouri 
and Indiana, 18a19. v 

Texas and Southern Wools—Texas Spring 
medium (12 months), 13al5; Texas Spring fine, 
llal4 Texas Spring fine (six to eight months), 
10a14 Texas Spring medium (six to eight 
months), 19a14; Texas Fall. nominal. 

Kansas and Nebraska Wools—Fine, 9a12; me- 
dium, 13a15. 

Unwashed and Unmerchantable Wools—Ohio 
and Michigan fine unwashed, l4al7; Ohio and 
Pennsy!vania unmerchantablie, 17a18; Michigan 
uumerchantable, lbalé. 

Pulled Wools, Scoured Basis—A supers, 35240; 
B supers, 30a3!; C supers, 22a23; low and No. 1, 


15a20; extras and fine A supers, 42a47; fine, 
combing, ? . ‘ 
California Wools— Spri Northern, 14al6; 


Middle County Spring, l2al4; Southern defec- 
tive, scoured, 23026; free Northern Fall, 30a33; 
Southern, do, 28432; defective, 20a25. 

Oregon Wools—Eastern, fair, 9a10; choice, 12 
al4; valley, nominal, l5al7. 

Australian Wools, Scoured Basis—Combin 
supers, 62a65; do good, 60aé2; do average, 58a60; 
clothing, 58a60; crossbred, fine, nominal, 56; do 
medium, 52; Queensland combing and clothing, 
58a60; lambs’ wool, ®@a70. 

Montevideo wools, nominal, 27a28 for fair to 
choice. 

Cape wools, 25a27, as to quality, nominal. 

Carpet Wools—Aleppo, I3tal4; Angora l4al4}; 
Assyrian, 12}a18; Cordova, 15$al6; Valparaiso 
nominal, 16; Donskoi Autumns, 19220; comb- 
ings, 24a26; cardin nominal, 2a22; greasy 
134214; Bokhara, 13013}; Khorassan fleece 2a 
23; East India, nominal; Bagdad, white, 25026 
for choice, and 2a24 for ordinary; do, fawn, 22a 
23; do, colored, Wa2l for choice, and 19a2) for 


ordigary: _— carpet, l4al5; do, ball, 18; Kar- 
adi, 8a20; Mossoul, : ; Scotch, 17a18; camel's 
hair, 12¢al3¢ 

Cotton. 


New York, Oct. iL. —The market was feverish, 
and opened 15 points higher on stronger Liver- 
pool advices, but later declined 10 pointsfon real- 








LABOMBARDE & DEPAROIS, 
Commission Dealers—Hay, Grain, and 
Produce. 
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Ne. 11 to 19 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H, 


than a month ago, making the 
bushels, and also by the weakness in corn, 


with a net loss of 3. Cash lots opened steady, 
but closed weak and } lower. 

Rye sold slowly at 44 for No. 2in store and 43} 
aifi by sample. No. dat 38 to 40. December, 48 
to 49. 

Barley sold moderately, the offerings being 
lighter, but the quality irregular. Sales ranged 
at 34 to S for poor tochoice. No. 4 sold at 34 to 
40: No. 3 at 41 to 53, and screenin 
ton. 

Timothy seed he!d steady, the offerings being 
smaller. The demand was a'so light r. Sales 
ranged at 2.50a2.75 for low grade and 3a3.35 for 
common to prime, with fancy at 3.40a3.50. Oc- 
tober, 3.35. 

Flaxseed advanced 1, with a good demand 
from carriers and exporters. No. 1 cash sold ut 
1.04a1.05, depending on location. Rej -cted at 
101. October was 1.0i1a1.05; December, 1.07; 
May, 1.12 bid. Receipts, 97 cars. Stocks de- 
ereased 30,000 bushels and are 424,000 bushels, 
against 1,720,000 bushels last year. 


Clover sGed sold at 8.50a8 4%) for fair to good, | 


and December, at 910. The feeling was eusy. 
Buckwheat sold at 1.65 and dirty millet at 55. 


The closmy prices of le:ding articles, and a ! 


comparison with the same of a yeur ago are 
given beluw: 





Articles. Oct. 11, 1893. Oct. 12, 1892. 
Wheat— 
CPTI sc csee cecs cesses $ .6 & .738 
PPOCEDOP icc ceccccses Of 106 
ES eer re 73! 81} 
Cor 
1 OS ES ee ae 38} 423 
ee rer 302 43 
December... 2.200 ccceee A!) -45t 
}2 DF s cces cesccanscce secs a 4 -46) 
| Oats— 
| OCtOKDER..ccccccccccces 294 
] NOVEMIDEL...ceeeeeces . Oy 
DeCeEMDBVEP..cccces cooce 3it 
BERS «2200 yt 
Pork— 
1 OCtaher......0.c0000c008 16.00 11.274 
| DANUATY.. cccccceccccces 14.23 12.474 
} Lard 
October 9.65 8.35 
ee 9.10 7.40 
JANUARY 0 ccccceceececece 8.40 7.07% 
Ribs 
October ..cce. .cocce cece 8.50 10.00 
FRRUAET ccvcccessccccees TAT 6.45 
Produce. 





New York, Tuesday, Oct. 10, 1893. 
Butter—The murket for butter was rather 
quiet to-day. There is, however, a good demand 
for fancy State dairy. Creamery is quite easy, 
and imitation creamery is quict. ‘actory is 


dull. 
State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, per 
EE, cudnt Nehés s0he es vaweed eUbeee-sceeie 2 
State dairy. half-firkin tubs, fair to good, 
per pound SERGE 060000060006 095006 6600 COR0 22 a2 


Welsh tubs, prime to choice, per pound., 24 a25 
Eusiern creamery, new, fancy, per 
DOUG 2. cocrcccscecccccccercessccccccecos 293230 


Eastern creamery, fair to good, per 
I > 
pound aa ibe generale be tnans escenario elaaeR 26 
Western creamery, new, choice, per 
POUNR ....ccceceee sree eceeeeeeeeseeeseees 284029 
Western dairy, choice, per pound . 21 az 
Western dairy, fair to good, per pound.. 18 al9} 


Imitation creamery, fair to good, per 

pound 
Factory, fresh, good, per pound ....... 

Beans and Peas- There is a fair demand for 
marrows, and prices are steady. 
pea beans are rather scarce. 
not in mueh demand. 


Green peas are firmer. 





Beans, marrow, new, choice...... ~-K Ma... 
Beans, marrow, old, choice......... 270 a 2 75 
Beans, medium, new, choice........ « + a200 
Beans, medium, old, choice........ * «+ 218 
Beans, pea, new, choice...... +s SUG « « 
Beans, pea, old, choice......... - 18 al && 
Beans, red kidney, new, choice 2 65 a 2 70 
Beans, white kidney, choice........ 1Wa 26 
Beans, Lima, California, per 60 

POUTIGS ... cee cececssscereccecccvene 55 a 1 65 
Reans, foreign, medinm, new...... 170al 75 
Reans, foreign, medium, old........ 145 a1 60 
Beans, foreign, ped...........eeecees 160 a1 75 


Cheese—Not much business was transacted in 
cheese to-day, but holders maintained prices 
with much confidence. 

State factory, colored, large, fancy, 


POT POUNG.......0cccce ccccccccavcccccce 00 113 
State factory, full cream, large, ordi- 

nary £0 Pood per pound,........ceereees 9 a 10} 
State factory, small, fancy, per pound.. .. a lif 
State factory, small, good to choice, 

DOP POW . 0000 cc ccccres cece ccenseccocse Ola 11} 
State factory, part skims, Chenango, 

choice, white, per pound...........6.6. Tia 98 
State factory, part skims, prime, per 

POUNG... ccc ccccvesccccccccceccccncccscces 6ia 7 
State factory, part skims, fair to good, 

DOP DOUG. .00 coe ccc ccccccccccovccccccs 5a 6 
State factory, part skims, ordinary, per 

WODME 060000 cccusicsscecces cnsebecehetsccre Bia 4 
State factory, full skims, per pound.... 2a 3 


Dried Fruits and Nuts—There is a good de- 
mand for evaporated apples and prices ere firm. 
Peuches are quite steady. Raspberries and 
huckieberries are quite firm, and blackberries 
are mavens Peanuts are quiet. 
arriving in liberal quantities, while the demand 
is only moderate, 


There is a good demand for 
prime hicory nuts. 


Apples, evaporated, fancy. per pound... 9%al0 
Apples, evaporated, choice per pound... 9 a 9% 
Apples, evaporated, ordinury to good, 

OS ER et es - Tad 
Apples, sun-dried, per pound...........66 4ai 
Peaches, North Carolina, sun-dried, per 

WIE 600000500000 0cccrncecens cooccccoeves 7aQd 
Peaches, Delaware, evaporated, new, 

POT POUNG «0.606 cereeecceeceeeee scccree 16 O18 
Cherries, new, per pound..........+s.+0+. ja 9 
Raspberrics, evaporated, new, per pound 18 alg 
Raspberries, sun-dried, new, per pound 17 al7} 


Blackberries, per pound.............. - bad 


Huckieberries, new, per pound.......... 12 al4 
Apricots, California, new, per pound... 11 al3 
Piums, Southern, per pound..... sec cose 68 
Peanuts, fancy, per pOUund.....c..ccccoeee 448 44 
Peanuts, fair, per pound........sescsseces Sta 4 
Peanuts, shelled, per pound ........ eoooe fa 34 
Peanuts, shelled, Spanish.............++++ lia 3+ 
Chestnuts, Northern, per 60-lb bush..$2 7! 00 


hestnuts, Southern, per 60-Ib bush.. 2 50a 3 00 
kory nuts, new, per 50-lb bush.. 2 00a 2 25 


of the | 


May closed at 73j and October at 63%. | 


month ago to unload, and the long stuff came | 


ad- | 


selling to 428, and closed at 42};a42%. a net loss of | 


crop 649,000,000 | 
Mey | 
deciined fror 311 to3if and closed at the bottom, } 


gs at 12,75 per | 


Mediums and | 
Red kidneys are | 


Chestnuts are | 


Egge—There is a large supply of eggs and the 
market is unsettled. 


State and Pennsylvania, fancy, per 
Gozen.......055 ones bance ccccescctes ecssee 24 a 
Eastern, choice, per dozen........0+++++5 -» a23e 
Western, choice, per dozen.......... +++ -. A23dt 
Western, good to prime, per dozen..... 21:a22¢ 
Western, fair to good, per dozen....... - 21 a2le 

Western, icchouse, choice, per dozen... 194: 
Western, icehouse, fair to good, per 
GE chino cabsiks cn 0bed.c0cdign ss 0cceseoves 18 al9 


Fresh Fruits—There is a large supply of ap- 
ples, and prices are weak, except for choice 
table fruit, which is steady. Cranberries are 

uiet, but they are held with confidence. 

rapes are plentiful and rather slow. Wine 
grapes are firm. Fancy Seckel pears are firm, 
Other varieties of pears, are rather quiet, 
Quinces are dull. 





Applies, King, hand picked, per 

Coren fended bhabse-sn'e6ece . Seclne sess bece 2 5a 3 
Apples, Holland, pippin, per barrel.. 2 50a 3 00 
Apples, York, pippin, per barrel...... 2 50a 3 00 
Apples, 20 ounce, per barre!l.......+++ 2 Wa 3 
Apples, Baldwin, per burrel.......... 2 25a 2 8 
Apples, Greening, per barrel......... 2 Ga 2 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, dark, choice, 

ee ee 4 75a ‘ 
Peaches, New Jersey, prime, per 

UDs<n tite dane nssskgwteesenastshesae Oa 
Peaches, New Jersey, medium to 

GN, SE NING oo iscc.ccsccvcctdened Ba ® 
Pears, Bartlett, icehouse, fancy, per 

PTE inickahi ketenes seneanukcuinew ese 50 a6@ 
Pears, Bartlett, Boston, per bushel.. 2 00 a 2 75 
Pears, Seckel, fancy, per barrel...... 7 00a.... 
Pears, common, per burrel........... 1wa2W 
Quinces, upple or orange, prime, per 
IE 900 ones: sett indsannetnns cvsnes 250 a 300 
Quinces, seconds, per barrel.......... 123al % 

LIVE POULTRY, 

Geese, Western, per pair.........++ « $10a137 
Ducks, Western, per pair..... s Wa 6 
Ducks, New York, New Jer 

Peunsylvania, per pair............. Sa 8 
Chickens, Spring, near-by ,per pound 9a .... 
Chickens, Western, per pound,...... a gq 
FowWls, State, Pennsylvania, and 

New Jersey, per pound........+... 9a 10 
Fowls, Western, per pound.......+.+ %a 10 
Roosters, mixed, per pound......... ose @ 

Veyetables—There is a large accumulation of 


potatoes, and the market is weak. Sweet pota- 
toes are quite steady. Prime Orange County 
onions are quiie scarce. Cabbage is steady. 
There is a fair demand for choice cauliflower, 
but poor qualities are dull. 

Potatocs, New Jersey, choice in bulk, 





a Ee ern eS. T5a$l 87 
Potatoes, State, per 180 pounds....... b 25a 1 75 
Sweet potataes, New Jersey, per 

SE Ee a Ee 1 Da 2D 
Sweet potatoes, Eastern Shore, per 

ae ee 
Onions, Orange County, prime, per 

tideys <66+5th.ciidinngsietesases 1 3a 1 53 
Onions, Connecticut, white, per 

NUE 66000:0:v00020 0 cenndascebecnecsen 2 00a 3 00 
Onions, Connecticut, red, per barrel. 1 50a 1 75 

| Onions, Conmecticut, yellow, per 

NUD dicncus Kibestnnenaetads seas sees 1 Wa 1 75 
Onions, Western, yellow, per bar- 

Serr quvbienducshsssnees 1 50a 1 75 
Cauliflower, prime, per barrel........ 2 280 
Celery, Stateand Western, perdozen 

POOTS 2000 cccs cece vccceccccsgecscccccese lia pA} 
Celery, Michigan, per dozen roots... Da = 

; Cucumbers, per 100...+.....-. 900 ones0ee 1 75a 2 00 
| Cabbage, Loug Island and New Jer- 

| sey, flat Dutch, per 100.,..........000 3 00a 4 50 
| Tomatoes, per bushel box..........++ 40a 65 
| Turnips, Canada Russia, per barrel.. ida ee 

| Turnips, New Jersey-Russia, per bar- 

DR axcicincasse sees chante tenetbetetinns 75a 1 3 

| SUNDRIES. 

| Beeswax, Southern, pure, per pound... 24a 3% 
Beeswax, Western, pure, per pound... 24a 2% 

| Honey, white clover, one-pound boxes, 

PEP POM 6 000000000. ccccevecsecececececs 13a l4 
Honey, white, clover, two-pound boxes, 

| SP EY sen escusdensioskaecanaasenns a 13 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound boxes, 

OF MOUDG dc. 660:00.05660608006550085 460000 Oa 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound boxes, 

PONE so 005 00 b6s0e c0essasvousecce 9a 10 

| Honey, extracted, California, per 

|  POUTNG....cceceseceeeees ossee tebnes a 6 

| Maple sugar, new, per pound........... 6a... 
Maple sirup, per gallon Can.....sceeees 50 a 65 


We quote: 
North and 
Northeast. 


| Furs and Skins 
South and 
Southwest. 





| Black bear......... $20 01535 00 —- S10 00 $25 00 
| Cubs and yearlings 8 00a 18 00 5 WO. 10 00 
| Beaver, large....... 7 Wa 9 00 6 Wa 750 
Beaver, medium... 40a 650 4102. 550 
CORO oc odin 000065 < sous 9 00a 12 00 6a 9 W 
Marten, dark....... 2 00a 500 . ea 
| Marten, pale und 
TE Ma 12 oa. sens 
SSE - 1Wa 32 Toa 125 
4 errr 18a 1 75 120a 150 
| Gray fOX.......cc0e0 a 1 20 70a 85 
I'Skunk, biack....... 1% 1 40 11l0a 120 
Skunk, half striped 80a 90 65a 80 
} Skunk, striped..... 40. 845 Sa 40 
, Pe eG cdeane fia 100 50a 75 
j > ssum, cased 
SS STEED 40a 45 30a 35 
|} Opossum, medium 
| 2nd large, open... Ma = lba 18 
4) em wa 123 a= 
| Muskrat, Spring... 20a 22 lda 20 
| Muskrat, Fall...... 9a ll Ra 10 
| Muskrat, Winter.. 5a 17 l2a 15 


Hay and Strew—Choice and prime qualities of 
hay are quite steady, and a few fancy lots 
fetched 90. Clover and clover mixed hay are 
quite dull. Rye straw is easy. There is a good 
demand for oat straw. 


Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds. .....cccccoeseeee oe a&}5 
| Hay. No. 2, per 100 pounds.........00..000-. THM 
| Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds. ..cccececeseeeees 6a 
| Hay, clover, per 100 pounds ....... ...e00. Bad 

Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 pounds........ 60a70 

Hay, cait. por 100 POUNGS ....cccccccvecccece os ahd 

Long rve straw, per 100 pounds ............ 55ad0 

Short rye straw. per 100 pounds............ 45050 

Oat straw, per 100 pounds........cecceceeecs 45a5 

Wheat straw, per 100 pounds.... 49 


Miurket for live poultry 
There is a light 
The market 

Fowls are 


Poultry and Game 
easy. Live chickens are wenk. 
| demand for live geese and ducks. 
tor dressed poultry was quite dull. 
urged forsile. Turkeys are quiet. 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE FAIR? 


If So, Get Your Ticket by the Pict- 
uresque Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has at- 
tractions for a World’s Fair visitor that are 
to be found on noother. First. it runs through 
a region in which more American history was 
made than anywhere else in the country. 
One branch starts from the National Capital 
and twraverses the region which for four long 
years was the manuvering and battle ground 
of the Armies of the Potomae and Northern 
Virginia. The other branch starts from 
Chesapeake Bay and the mouth of the historic 
James River, and runs along the valley of 
that stream through Richmond and other 
points of intense interest in by-gone days to 
Charlottesville, the seat of the University of 
Virginia, and near Monticello, once the home 
of Thomas Jefferson. There the two branches 
unite, and the road crosses the Blue Ridge to 
Staunton, the capital of the beautiful and 





| fertile Shenandoah Valley. Thence it as- 
cends the Alleganies, on the summit of 


which are the White Sulphur Springs, ‘the 
Saratoga of the South,’’ and after pass- 
ing that point begins the descent through the 
wonderfully picturesque Greenbrier, New and 
| Kanawha River Valleys to the distant Ohio, 
and runs along the banks of that noble stream 
throngh beautiful Kentucky and Ohio scenery 
to Cincinnati, long the ‘‘Queen city of the 
West.’’ From there the traveler crosses the 
fertile valleys of the great Miami, White, 
Wabash, and Kankakee Rivers, and the great 
prairies of Indiana, passing through Indian- 
apolis to Chicago. 

It is a trip that is an education in history 
and geography, as well as a delight to the 
lover of beautiful scenery. He gets every 
variety from the pine and poplar covered 
hills of ‘Tidewater Virginia,’”’ the higher 
eminences of ‘‘ Piedmont Virginia,’’ the ever 
changing hights and rocky canyons of the 
Alleganies to the boundless corntields of Ohio 
and Indiana. 

The train service of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
is of the highest character; splendid road bed, 
the finest cars, and rapid time. 

The road is now running a series of cheap 
excursions to Chicago at only $17 for the 
round trip. 


Rattlesnake Weed. 

In Monterey, as well as Santa Clara 
County, there grows a weed called the 
rattlesnake weed. It is so named from 
the story that when rattlesnakes get to 
fighting and bite each other this weed, 
if eaten by them, will prevent death. It 
grows about six inches tall, has a red 
stalk and slender leaves. On the top of 
| the stalk comes a head of flowers, and 
the seeds of these flowers are said to be 
very annoying to one in passing through 
a mass of them, as they are furnished 
| with sharp barbs commonly called stick- 
ers. The early settlers who had herds 
of sheep always made their herdsmen 
keep with them a bottle of strong tea 








| made of rattlesnake weed, and when any 


bitten they were 


of the sheep were 
tea, which always 


drenched with the 
saved them. 
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" All Right in Georgia. 


Country's feelin’ happy from Fulton clean to 

‘ynnin; 

Cotton in the gin-house, an’ peaches saved fer 
cannin’; 

Corn bread in the oven—lote of it a-bakin’, 

Big run on the tater banks, an’ not one of ’em 
breakin’! 


Country's feelin’ happy—woodlands flecked in 


dapples; 

Children in the orchards jes’ a-shaking down 
the apples 

Punkins gleamin’ glorious—what on earth kin 
beat ‘em? 

*Possums on the tabic an’ a appetite to eat ‘em? 

Country's feelin’ happy—buttermilk a-churnin’; 

Silver in the pocket jes’ a-jinglin’ an’ a-burnin’ 
t keer much for Congress—blowin’ an’. 
a-balkin’, y 

Georgia "|| do the eatin’ while they're doin’ of 


the taikin’! 
— Atlanta Constitution, 


At the Base Ball Game. 


il 















Jacob—And dey blay der game on a 
diamant, Ikey? 

Ikey—Dot’s it, Jakey. 

Jakey—Gracious! No wonder dey 
eall der brobrietors “magnates” !— 
Truth, 





A Good Man. 








Pastor Watson—I hope yo’ carry yo’ 
religion into yo’ business, Bre’r Penning- 
ton. 

Barber Pennington (new convert)— 
Yes, ’r do. Is’e bin usin’ de tracts fo’ 
shabin’ paper ebber since I j’ined de 
ehu’ch.— Puck. 





-—@-—— 


Economizing on. the Corpse. 


The Marietta Journal says that 
while an excursion train to Alabama was 
waiting at the depot a negro appeared at 
the ticket window in the depot and pur- 
chased a ticket for himself. Then he 
eaid to the ticket agent: 

“ Bos, I want ’nuder round trip ’seurs- 
ion ticket fer a corpse.” 

The agent opened his eyes in astonish- 
ment. An excursion ticket for a corpse 
was something new to him, even with his 
varied experience. 

The negro explained: “ You see, boss, 
my brudder died yesterday, and | want 
ter take de corpse down to Montgomery 
and let de family view the ’mains, and 
den bring ‘en back to Birmingham and 
bury ’cm. Dis will be a heap cheaper 
den fur de family to come up here.” 

praia Geneticist 
The Better Machine. 

“What do you call that there thing 
you rid up here on?” asked the farmer 
man of the youth who had stopped to 
get adrink of water at the well, 

“It’s a bicycle.” 

“Seems to me,” said the old man, 
“that I’d druther have a wheelbarrer. 
Wheelbarrer’s something you can sit 
down in and rest when you git tired of 
pushin’ the thing.” —Jndianapolis Jowr- 
nal, 


A Terrible Loss. 


“One of the most wanton pieces of 
cruelty I ever saw,” said the man who 
tells stories, “ was in the West, when a 
lot of fellows cut off a Chinaman’s cue. 
His grief was most pitiable.” 

- if saw something more harrowing 
than that,” said an cx-dctective. 

“Tell us about it.” 

“] was visiting a penitentiary and saw 
an anarchist being shorn of his whiskers.” 





Fatal Experiment. 

Overheard in astreet car: “The doctors 
ean say what they please, but I know it’s 
just flyin’ in the fuce o’ natur’ to bring a 
paby up on a bottle. There’s Mary 
Jane Riley’s baby; she tried bringing it 
up on milkman’s milk and it just up and 
died of water on the brain.”—Boston 
Traveler. 





A Good Plan. 


Visitor at Chicago Restaurant—This 


bill of fare is in French. 


Waiter—Yes sah; but the prices is in 
Mos’ folks goes by dem. 


English, sah, 
—New York Weekly. 





Tyranny. 


“]T'se done gib up my place waitin’ in 


de hotel,” he said. 
“Whuffoh?” 


“ Dey done ’sisted on my eatin’ mushe 
rooms befoh de gues’es ter show dey 


wa'n’t toadstools,”— Washington Star. 


If a hen goes to roost on a roost every 
isn’t she a rooster ?— Chester 


night, 
Times. 


Something to Eat. 

The tramp was getting desperate, for 
he hadn’t had anythingeto eat for a day 
and nothing to drink for twice as long. 

“Can't you give a hungry man some- 
thing to eat?” he inquired of the girl 
who opened the kitchen door, 

“No; I can’t. We don’t feed tramps 
here,” she responded crossly. 

“ But I’m dreadful hungry,” he urged. 

“I don’t care if you are. You de- 
serve to be, and if you don’t get out I'll 
set the dog on you.” | 
“Got a dog?” he asked, anxiously. 

“ Yes, we have.” 

“Ts he big?” 

“ He’s big as a calf.” 

The tramp began rolling up his 
sleeves, 

“Set him on,” he said, eagerly. “Til 
eat him,” and the girl yielded and gave 
him his dinner. 


» 
— 


The Great Army. 
Hungry Higgins—I s’pose you didn’t 
know I was a soldier? 
Weary Watkins—No. 
did you ever belong to? 
Hungry Higgins—The great army of 
the unemployed. Been soldierin’ in it 
all me life—Jndianapolis Journal. 
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A Base Slander. 


Northern Investor—But they say a 
negro was lynched here the other day. 
Southern Real Estate Agent—A base 
slander, sir. The rope broke and he got 
away. 





What army 








An Average Boy. 


Father—Little Johnny appears to be 
hard at work out in the yard. What is 
he doing? 

Mother—I don’t know, but if he is 
working hard, it is play.—<Street & 
Smith’s Good News. 


The Good Farmer. 


A good farmer leaves no stone un- 
turned, especially the grindstone.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

nei 
Lonesome. 


“Tam a man of few words.” 
“Can’t you get a few ideas somewhere 
to go with them?” — Truth. 








—_ —— 


A Silver Lining to Every Cloud. 





“ Da’s all right, Cassius, but doan cut 
de hay too fine.” 





“Min’ yo'se’f, Liz’! wot yo’ backin’ 
fow ?” 





“Stop de cultah! stop de cuttah! 
Lo'd! Lo'd! his tail am caught!” 





“ Tress de Lawd! ef he doan look laik 
one o’ dem thoroughbreed Kentuckys.” 


Matrimonial Item. 


“T propose to give each one of my 
daughters $10,000 on her marriage, and 
Dora will receive that ‘amount on her 
wedding day,” said a New York man to 
his prospective son-in-law. 

“TI understood she was to get $20,- 
000,” replied the son-in-law in a disap- 
pointed tone of voice. 

“Oh, no! You would have to take 


Siftings. 








| Minneapotia Tribune. 


two of them off my hands to get that 
amount,” replied Dora’s father.— Texas 


Why is Summer the pride of the year? 
Why, because it goeth before a fall.— 


THE DAIRY. 


WATERING COWS. 


An Important Factor in the Produc- 
tion of Milk. 


MHERE are no ainmals 
H about the place that re- 
quire so much attention 
in the matter of being 
= provided with water as the 
dairy cows. On the large dairy farms, 
where the production of milk is a spe- 
cialty, there is seldom a want of proper 
care in this respect, since falling off in 
the yield of milk as it is delivered at the 
factory or railroad station will soon lead 
the owners of cows to investigate the 
cause of the deficit, which too often he 
will find in the bad condition of the 
water his cows have to drink or in the 
insufficient quantity of it. But with the 
ordinary farmer, who only keeps cows 
enough to supply his family with milk, 
butter, and cheese, or who may be only 
able to sell a small surplus of dairy 
products now and then, the case is dif- 
ferent. In the busy season of haying 
and harvest, when the cows should re- 
ceive the most attention, they often re- 
ceive none, at least from the “men 
folks” of the family. The horses and 
oxen have a bountiful supply, and at 
frequent intervals, because it is necessary 
for them in order to do the amount of 
work required of them. The brood 
mares and the fattening cattle are also 
cared for, for the reason that good colts 
and fat bullocks can only be expected if 
this care is taken. But with the cure of 
the hay and grain the poor cows are 
often neglected or left to the tender 
mercies of the woman, who have no time 
with their manifold duties to dig wells 
or to clean springs. Meantime the sup- 
ply of milk falls off, and at every succes- 
sive churning there is a less amount of 
butter. The truth is, cows that are giving 
milk not only require a very consider- 
able amount of water, but they need it 
often. 
The process of secreting milk is one 
that goes on cdnstantly, and as this fluid 
is so largely composed of water, enough 
of it should always be within reach that 
the animal can get asupply. There are 
very many Western pastures that are not 
supplied with living water, and there are 
not a few farmers who put their cows in 
such an inclosure, only furnishing them 
water at milking time—morning, and 
night. This practice is not only very 
poor economy, as far as any profit from 
the cow is concerned, but it is downright 
cruelty. In weather like that of a large 
portion of the Summer season much 
water is needed for perspiration and for 
supplying other functions of the system. 
If the supply of water is not abundant 
the cows become restless, feverish, and 
fretful. One day passed in this manner 
will do.very much toward drying up the 
best cows. 

A dairy cow will very soon show a 
falling off in the supply of mifk in the 
same pasture where an animal not in 
milk is gaining in flesh all the time. 
On the comparatively arid plains of 
Texas there are plenty of well fattened 
cattle; but even the domesticated cows 
give scarely any milk. The increase of 
the flow of milk after a rain is often 
attributed entirely to the improved con- 
dition of the feed in the pasture, where- 
as much of it is due to the increased 
supply of water. It is to be regretted 
that any pasture where dairy cows are 
kept is deficient of living water, but as 
such is the case an artificial supply can 
only insure a flow of milk. If cows 
have to be kept for a part of the time in 
a pasture where there is no supply of 
water they should at least be let out at 
midday to enable them to quench their 
thirst, They need this opportunity 
much more than horses and working 
cattle do, and no one would think to 
stint their allowance to a watering at 
morning and night. 

The quantity of water supplied to 
eattle is scarcely more important than 
the quality. ‘Too often the only supply 
furnished is from small, artificial ponds 
filled hy the surface drainage after rains. 
The water, not very pure at first, stands 
exposed until it becomes stagnant and 
filled with insects and covered with a 
green scum of conferruminous plants. 
But I am answered that: cattle will 
drink it, and sometimes even prefer it to 
pure water. It is true that thirst will 
compel them to drink it, however filthy 
or unwholesome, and long continued use 
of it is sure to bring on disease. 

In Winter milch cows will not and 
they cannot yield a bountiful supply of 
milk in cold and stormy weather unless 
they are supplied with a comfortable 
shed or stable and an abundance of milk- 
producing feed and water, These» are 
the fundamental requirements in. the 
management of milch cows, Any cow 
will thrive more satisfactorily in a clean, 
dry, well-littered, open shed, than when 
confined by the neck in a close stable. 
Many persons keep but one cow, and 
their stable room and yard space is so 
limited that the poor cow must be tied up 
in close quarters. If possible, it will pay 
to prepare her a box stall, sufticientl 
spacious to turn around in. A cow will 
keep her sides much cleaner if she be loose 
in a large stall than if confined by the 
head or neck in a narrow stall. A large 
cow that gives 10 or 12 quarts of milk 

r day requires several pails of water, 
and it will be far better to water cows 
three times daily than only twice.—A 
Farmer, Columbiana County. 

RL Gh ee 
Jar Butter. , 

Now is the time to put down your 
potted butter. Use the same accusacy 
as regards temperature as in other butter. 
Salt it a trifle over an ounce to a pound, 
wash thoroughly while in granular form, 
work well and pack. If possible, fill a 
jar at a single churning. On the top of 
each jar put a thickness of parchment 
paper, then tie on a stout covering and 

















lace in a cool, dark place, absolutely 
free from any odor, 











The “cow questies,” which precipi- 
tated the recent giots»in Bombay, came 
near starting a similar riot at Calcutta 
won wa Hindoos haye been 
worked up to excited feelings on the 
subject of killing. cows by means of in- 
flammatory literature on the subject 
that has been spread) broadcast through- 
out the country byrthe leaders of t 
cow protection movement. The Hin- 
doos, who believe all life sacred, and 
that of the cow particularly so, have 
been deeply offended at the action of 
the Mahometans in butchering cows for 
food purposes, 

While some Mahometans were driving 
a cow toa butcher's to be slaughtered, 
an excited crowd of Hindoos seized the 
animal and refused to let it be driven to 
slaughter. The crowd rapidly increased 
in numbers and the situation was becom- 
ing critical, when a Government official 
came along and made inquiries as to the 
cause of the trouble. The official sug- 
gested that the Hindoos should save the 
life of the cow by buying it, which was 
quickly done, and soon the excitement 
subsided. 

The Pioneer, of Allahabad, referring 
to the inflammatory literature emanating 
from and circulated broadcast by the 
leaders of the cow protection movement, 
says these writings have already had a 
marked effect on the ignorant Hindoos. 
Unless every precaution is taken, a sud- 
den convulsion, in comparison with 
which the riots at Bombay, Rangoon, 
and Azingurh, serious as they were, 
would sink, into insignificance, is to be 
apprehended. - 


ai. 


Good Water. 


It 1s almost a sterotyped phrase to 
recommend good water for cows, and 
in a drive across the country, the heart 
of the great dairy section of Ohio, it was 
surprising how many dairies this drouth- 
stricken section was compelling to drink 
out of stagnant pools and dugouts, the 
water of which was, with its pollutions 
of poached mud and the offal of the cat- 
tle themselves, thick and horribly filthy. 

This need not be so, and the fault is 
all with the man who owns the farm, 
and not either in the withholdings of 
Providence or natural defects in the liv- 
ing water of the farm itself. In these 
days of cheap srmotors and cheaper 
pumps, every maa has a spring on his 
farm and an abundance of water at com- 
mand, and no excuse exists for cows 
drinking filthy water. Even where it is 
thought impossible to pay out the money 
for machinery to hoist the water, the 
artificial pond may still be resorted to; 
but it should be built in some small 
ravine, and when finished fenced in se- 
curely, so that no stock can get to it to 
pollute the water. Before the dam is 
constructed a three-quarter inch iron pipe 
is put down, so that when the pond is 
complete the upper end of this pipe 
reaches somewhere near to the center of 
it, and is covered with a stout box and 
screen sides, 80 that nothing but water 
can enter the pipe. When the pond is 
full the flow of water in the pipe is con- 
ducted to a trough below the dam, and 
here the flow may be so regulated that 
as much and no more water than is 
needed is allowed to run. The rains 
keep the pond full, and if the flow is 
regulated in dry weather the stock will 
always have ample water. Where such 
a reservoir can be put in higher than 
the barn, it almost takes the place of a 
spring, for it can be run into any part of 
the barn, and if the flow is not stopped 
there is little liability of its becoming 
frozen in the Winter. In the dairy dis- 
tricts bad water means more than its in- 
jury to the cattle, for it has its deleterious 
effect upon the butter and cheese, for 
milk being 87 parts water, and this serum 
must have a water origin, it is seen that 
it is very probable that bad water will 
give quite as bad influences to the milk. 
Good pure water is as certainly demand- 
ed as much as good food. 

ee a 
“Don’t Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your 
Life Away.” 

Name of little book just received—tells 
about Nolobac, the wonderful, harmless, eco- 
nonical cure for chewing, smoking, cigaret 
or snuff habit. You run no physical or finan- 
cial risk, for Notobac is absolutely guaranteed 
to cure or money refunded, Your druggist’s 
got it or will get it. Write for the book— 
mailed free. THE STERLING REMEDY Co., 


Box 3, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. Agents 
wanted. 
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Not Uniform in Color. 

Streaks in butter come from the 
moisture gathering around the salt which 
has not been evenly distributed through- 
out the mass. [or this reason it is 
better to salt while the butter is in 
granular form. 


Salt in the Cream, 


Brining cream «brings about two 
definite results. It holds the formation 
of lactic acid in cheek till the different 
masses of cream ean be ripened in uni- 
formity, and it adds specific gravity to 
the elements not fat, and thus aids 
separation. 
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. A spider's eyes are not in his head, but 
in the upper part of the thorax. 








3° WORTH 4 GUINEA A BUX.” 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) 
BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 

Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver Complaint, 


and Female Ailments. 
Covered with 2 Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 











Of all 4 sts. Price 3% cents a box, 
¢ New York Depot, “% Canal ge: - 








THE GARDEN. 


A Wheelbarrow Marker. 

Eprror AmeEricaN Farmer: The 
illustration ts a wheelbarrow 
marker, convenient for cabbage, potatoes, 
and all Jarger seeds and plants, especially 
useful for market ners as a time 
saver, marking both ways at the same 
time. 








A light wooden wheel, one from an 
old-fashioned corn cultivator will do. 
Take off the tire and fasten the wood 
sections securely together. Bore small 
holes through the rim, an even number 
being necessary to obtain even distances 
apart. These holes receive the marking 
buttons, which should be round and about 
two inches in diameter., Make a very 
light wheelbarrow frame and a side 
marker, such as are used on corn planters, 
and your marker is compléte, Should a 
weight be needed nail a small box on the 





c 


frame to hold the weight. After the first 
row is marked, start the second row with 
a button parallel with the last button 
mark on the first row, and the same for 
all succeeding rows. Pull out or put in 
buttons according to the width of the 
row.—H. Frepprrson, Petersburg. 





Celery Leaf Blight. 


The appearance of this light has dis- 
heartened more than one grower, and in 
some sections of the country last season 
caused a great loss. It has made its ap- 
pearance this seasoneand steps have been 
taken toward eradicating it. Spraying 
with the Bordeaux and other mixtures 
is recommended by many people and in 
the columns of the agricultural press. 

This mode of combatting the disease 
may have some good effect, but it is not 
a complete cure. It may abate the rav- 
ages of the blight, but it does not abso- 
lutely blot if out. Dusting with fungi- 
cides will have the same effect, and it is 
doubtful if‘we have any remedy at pres- 
ent which will completely destroy the 
blight. 

It has been found that there is at least 
one thing which can be done that will 
prevent the appearance of the blight, and 
that is to take proper care to keep it from 
breaking out. It can be more readily 
prevented by proper methods of culti- 
vation than by spraying or other means. 
According to Prof. Galloway, plenty of 
well-rotted manure, good drainage, and 
an abundance of water at all times seems 
to be the most important factors in pro- 
ducing crops free from disease. 





Asparagus Planting. 

Of all the early vegetables none find 
a readier sale than asparagus, as it comes 
into the market soon after the frost has 
left the ground, and from that time until 
the early peas appear will always find 
purchasers at good prices. Ground in- 
tended for asparagus should be thor- 
oughly drained, either naturally or arti- 
ficially. Manure should be worked into 
the soil to the depth of at least two feet 
by trenching, and the plant set so their 
crowns are at least three inches below 
the surface. Fall planting is preferable 
to Spring, as the roots become set, will 
start much sooner, and make a better 
growth that year than if the planting is de- 
layed until Spring. Plants of one or two 
years’ growth can be bought of any 
seedman very cheaply, but if the farmer 
prefers to raise his own plants the seed 
may be sown in the Fall or early Spring, 
as soon as the ground can be worked, in 
drills one foot apart, and covered with 
an inch of soil. Thin the plants to three 
inches apart in the drill as soon as they 
become of good size. The roots can be 
removed to the permanent bed either the 
first or second year. 
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Michigan Celery Soil. 


The Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege has a magnificent display at the 
World’s Fair. All cereals and grass 
seeds are shown in glass front framed 
spaces and are labeled. There are over 
500 different samples and over 600 grain 
and grass seed in jars. Collectively 
there is 3,000 samples of grain ends and 
grasses, with those also shown on the 
straw. Fertilizer’, with the analysis of 
each kind, are shown. The soils of 
many sections of the State are shown, 
with the analysis and a statement to 
show what crops the respective soils are 
specially adapted to produce. Among 
the analysis of soils that is of especial in- 
terest is that of the celebrated celery- 
growing districts of Kalamazoo, The 
soil is reclaimed lowlands, brought into 
condition to cultivate by drainage. The 
earth is a rich black loam. The follow- 
ing is the analysis: 


Sand and BINCA....cceccccesceeeevene 0 c0cceen 19.16 
DRAM Bec ccc cccccecccces coccceccece Cceccccce 1.40 
ME GE BOR: ccccccccccccccccececoccccseosces 8.04 

FAMOsvcccccdcccccccccccccesccccevececccs coccce 6.09 

Mune ..cccrcccvcecsceesceveeeceveveveseces Sl 

ME Css cd 66 9000. 020600 000006 coddeccceces 060 4 

BORRccccccvececccccccecccece cocccccccceccccccce 6 

Sulphuric acid. ..scccccesecececeecveeveeeecene 131 

PHOSPHOTic ACIA....ccercececcoeercceveeveveve 88 

COED -BBIGe oocccccccce cccccesccces ccccccce 1.05 

Organic matter containing 250 nitrogen... 63,76 

WORE: doce vcsiccccece evsecdccccecvccecccvcce 6.51 


minnie -———— 


Covering Strawberry Vines. 


Cover the strawberry vines in Winter 
with some material such as tanbark, po- 
tato tops, evergreen boughs, or corn fod- 
der, not put it on thick enough to 
smother them, but only enough to pro- 
tect them from sudden and _ severe 
changes of temperature and frem fre- 
quent freezing and thawing. If coarse 
mulgh is.used, it must be removed early 
in the Spring before the vines start, 
while any fine material may be left on 
the ground to keep it moist. 





A Memphis man has patented an 
“electrical vegetation exterminator,” 
which is designed to kill the rank vege- 
tation which grows along railway beds 
and highways in tropical countries, 








PATENTS 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. C. 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR OF 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prcse- 


cuted. All business relating to patents 
promptly attended to. 


Established 1865. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


. 


Send for 67-Page Pamphlet, 








BOYS ON THE FARM. 


Gov. Flower, of New York, Tells Farm- 
ers How to Keep Them There. 


Gov. Flower visited the Dutchess 
(N. Y.) County Fair, which was recently 
held at Poughkeepsie, and he delivered 
an address to the farmers on “ How to 
Keep the Boy on the Farm.” Among 
other things he said: 

“Our high-priced lands yielded over 
$23 an acre in corn on an average from 
1870 to 1880, and only $18 an acre 
from 1880to 1890. Theaverage value 
of our wheat yield from 1870 to 1880 
was $20 an acre, and between 1880 and 
1890 it had fallen one-quarter, to $15 an 
acre, 

“T know some farmers’ boys in an- 
other part of the State who make $50 an 
acre by raising sweet corn for canning 
purposes. Why can’t a number of 
farmers club together and establish a 
canning factory, out of which they can 
make large profits in furnishing the vege- 
tables or fruits? 

“No better apples, no better peaches, 
no better berries, hardly any better 
grapes are grown anywhere than those 
raised in New York. Less than 50 years 
ago a fruit grower near Keuka Lake 
broke the New York market by a ship- 
ment of 300 poundsof grapes. In 1890 
there was shipped from this same part of 
the State 40,000,000 pounds, and from 
the whole State 98,000,000 pounds, 

“Another suggestion in this line. 
Build cold-storage houses if you can 
afford them, if you can’t, get a number 
of your neighbors to join with you and 
build one, charging each farmer who 
uses it a small price in proportion to the 
extent of his use. Then put in this cold- 
storage all the fruit you can’t dispose of 
during the season, and along in the Win- 
ter or Spring bring out that fruit and 
sell it at the fancy prices which will then 
prevail in our city markets. I know 
farmers who keep apples in this way, and 
along in the Winter ship them to Lon- 
don for splendid prices. 

“Out at the World’s Fair, in June 
last, I saw 110 varieties of New York 
apples which had been kept sound and 
hard in a cold-storage house since last 
September. I saw also a great many 
varieties of grapes preserved in the same 
way. 

“The demand for fresh eggs and 
chickens for food is almost unlimited. 
Get the boy an incubator, and let him 
hatch chickens by the wholesale. Give 
him all the profits he makes, and you 
won’t find him anxious to leave the farm. 

“Many of you farmers, I dare say, 
have a cold spring on your farms. Util- 
ize it for trout ponds. This is splendid 
work for your boys. You can get plenty 
of trout to stock it with from the State 
Fish Commission. After the ponds are 
once built and stocked they will not be 
much care. Your boy can catch a fine 
mess of trout now and then, pack them 
in ice, ship them to.New York and get 
a fancy price for them.” 
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We propose to give away 100,000 
watches as fast as our friends want them 
HARVESTING CORN. 

A Vast Amount of Food is Thrown 
Away in the Stalks. 

F. E. Emery, of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, says that the re- 
sults of analyses show that the ears and 
blades have only 50.59 per cent. of the 
dry matter of the crop. The other parts 
usually neglected by our farmers conse- 
quently amount to 49.41 per cent., or at 
least one-half. 

Of the digestible matter, 55.08 per 
cent. only was contained in ears and 
blades. Thus nearly 45 per cent. of the 
digestible matter of the crop would be 
lost by taking only ears and blades from 
the field. 

The digestibility of coarse fodder, rich 
in carbohydrates, is greatly increased by 
feeding with highly nitrogenous mate- 
rials, such as cotton seed meal. So it 
would be possible for one to get almost 
as much digestible food out of the corn- 
stalk left to rot in the field as is saved 
from the crop in ears and pulled fodder. 

The simplest way to get the most food 
out of the corn crop is to cut close to the 
ground with short-handled hoes at about 
the time the fodder would be pulled, and 
cure in a silo, Lacking the silo, cut the 
corn in the same way a few days later, 
or about the time fodder is generally 
pulled, and shock in the field. Put 400 
to 600 pounds in a shock, and stand the 
buts out open enough to make the shock 
stand firm and let in the air to dry the 
corn. Bind the tops tight to hold to- 
gether and keep out rain. 

When cured, shock out the ears and 
cut what is left, known as stovers (the 
stalks, blades, and shucks), into inch 
lengths. Feed to cows or work teams 
with cotton seed meal, wheat bran, or 





such other nitrogenous materials as can 


be most readily obtained. Tor nearly 
balanced ration, feed one pound of meal 
to four of stover and two of oat straw. 
The stover alone, fed freely, will support 
an animal at rest and not giving milk. 


28 Sizes and Styles, Over 90,000 Ia Use, 
A boy can Operate aud keep casey 
them in order, A complete 3 
miil and sholler for leas thang100 
EVERY MILL WARRANTED, . _- 
“BOOK ON MILLS” = 
and sample meal FREE, 
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(TRADE MARK.) 

DR. A. OWEN. ie ' 
The Only Scientific and Practical Elec. 
tric Belt for General Use, ppecusing & 
e 


Genuine Current of Electricity fer 
Cure of Discases. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Contains fullest information, list of diseases, cut of 

Belts and Appliances, prices, sworn testimonials and 

tee ym of people who have been cured, etc, Pub» 

ished in English, German, Swedish, and Norwegian 

languages, This valuable catalogue or a treatise on 

rupture cured with Klec'ric Truss will be sent to any 
dress on receipt of six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co, 


Main Office and Only Factory, 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT BUILDING, 
201-211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Call at our offices when visiting the World's Fair, als 
at Dr. A. Owen's Exhibit in Electricity Building, 
Section U, Space I, 

The Largest Electric Beit Establishment in the World. 
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This Trade Mark is on the best 


WATERPROOF COAT 


lustrated 
logue 
Pree. 


in the World! 
A. J. TOWER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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RIZE A fine 14k gold plated watch toevery reade? 

ofthis paper. Cut this out and send itto us 
With your full name and adress, aud we will 
Bend you one of these elegant, richly jeweled, 
gold Gnished watches by express for exami- 
nation,and if youthink it is equal in appeare 
BA ance toany $5.00 gold wat.h, pay our sam- 
sa ple price,$3.00, and it is yours. Wesend with 
the watch our guarantee that you eas retura 
Sane it at any‘ime within one year if not satisfac- 
tory, and if you sell or cause the sale of siz 
‘We will give you ONE FREE. Write at once, 
Pe worralieend cut rempies for W daysonly, 
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BY ONE MA . Send forfree illustrated catalogue, 
showing test:monia!s from thousands who have saw 

from 6109 corde daily. It sawsdowntrees, foldslike 
a pocket-knife, weijhs only 41 lbs. easily carried on 
shoulder, One man can saw more timber with itthan 
two men with a cross-cutsaw. 73,00inuse. We also 
make larger sized machine tocarry 7footres,. Fi 

order secures agency. FOLDING SAWING MA- 
CUINE CO., 241 to 249 &. Jcfferson St., Chicago, Nb 


When writing mention this paper. 


FREE TRIAL 


mae for ten days in your own home, 
map $60 Kenwood Machine for - @24,50 
ap $50 Arilngion Machine for + €20.50 
~~ Standard Siocers, @9.50, $15.50 
; Fy @17.50, and 27 other styles, We 
° ¥ehip firstciass machines anywhere 





¥ ag cenys neinanyquantity at wholes 

@thale prices, All attachments FREE. 

“7. Latest improvements, We pay the 

J freight. No Moncy required in 

advance. Send at onee tor t ee naa te monials 

FEF Addrescinfull) CASH BUYER'S UNTON, 

158-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. 177, Chicago, I 
When writing mention this paper. 
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“Old Rellable Plat» Onle 

practical way ¢ 

worn knives, forks, spoons, ete 
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Piater lis fea ’ sia 
W. 0. Harrison & Cy,, columbus, 0. 
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ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET 


The Nost Natural, Comfortable & 
Durable. Over 14,000 in use 


New Patents & important Improve- 
ment. U.S. Gov't Manufacturer 
istrated book of 10) pore and 
formula for piensa cnt free, 

* A. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEWYunK CITY. 


When writing mention this paper. 





AYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

WIFE sO DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Osford Singer 

$12 Sewing Machine; perfect @orkir reliable, 
fin shed, ote to 
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INVINCIBLE HATCHER. The BEST, 
OR eta eee cet 
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sold in 6 months, % 
600 and every patron Swit 
gatiafed, Send 4c, jn stam ps ie 
for No, 88 Catate 


jogue to | er sii 
BUCKLYE NCUBATOR co. SPRINGFIELD, 
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stHiE RELIABLE HATCHER. 
eis No Better Incuvater Made. 
’ A Wundredof tesiioniyls, Made 
ees of best material and Workin 
. ship, Easily operated, Sauistiar 
B tion guarantecd, Bend 4 cents 
stamps for (Mustrated catwogue 
Reliable Incubater Co, Quieey, Il 
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INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


Brooders only $5, Best and chenpert f 
raising chicks; 40 first premiums; & 
testimonials; send for cats 


G. S, SINGER, Box 593, Caruinyton, 0. 
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, on 30 DaysTrial 
RUSSES 2 


FBasy, durab!e ond 

cheap. A ri ' 
cure effected, Bend for sealed cto 
Eygleston Truss Co, 60 Dearborn 8b. Cuiiusy- 
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AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 0 


Commission, to handle the New Parent Clic! 
cal Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents rinkiouc to 5 
week. Monroe Eraer Mfg Co., X822, bats 
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WOMAN'S SUCCESS: '.:: 
€@co a week 

at Home, Instructions to reader: ‘ 
QMohumbug.) MRS 4 a, MANNING, Bux 66, AN)A, OI0. 
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Ce wr. J. Sicphens, Lebanon. oO. 
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